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«= Tue Publishers take p easure in 
announcing that they have s¢cured for 
the new Volumes of HarPet’s MaGa- 
ZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and ‘HARPER’S 
Bazak the most brilliant and {fascinating 
array of literary and artistic {ttractions 
ever offered simultaneously to {he Ameri- 
can public. They comprise, for imme- 
diate issue, besides*others tha; will be in 
due time announced in thesé columns, 
the following works : i 
“ MIDDLEMARCH,” a new s#rial story 
by Grorce Etior, to commence in 
HarPer’s WEEKLY for December 16. 

“Muss oR Mrs. ?” by WILKt COLLINS, 
illustrated with striking fullspage en- 
cravings from original drawinzs, to com- 
mence in Harper’s Bazar for Decem- 
ber 23. 

“ BLape-o-Grass,” by B. L; FaRJEON, 
author of “ Joshua Marvel,” with many 
beautiful illustrations, to commence De- 
cember 16. 

“THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE,” 
by AnTHOoNyY TROLLOPE, wish illustra- 
tions, to commence in an ea‘ly number 
of Harper’s MaGazInE. 

They have aiso secured the plates 
and advance sheets of “LioNDON: A 
PILGRIMAGE,” by GusTavE :DorE and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, a new and mag- 
nificent series of illustration from the 
pencil of the great French ar:ist. 

A new Novel by Miss THACKERAY, 
whose writings have won deserved pop- 
ularity by their purity of toné, genial im- 
agination, and fascinating ‘style, will be 
commenced early in the year, 

The great Spanish statesnian, EMILio 
CasTELAR, will furnish an imdortant and 
interesting paper for an early number of 
HarPER’S MAGAZINE on “ Republican- 
ism in Europe.” 

‘ These unprecedented attractions will 
require occasional literary Supplements 
to Harper’s Bazar and HaARPER’s 
WEEKLY, which will be incladed in the 
regular issue, free of chafge to sub- 


_ scribers. 


We congratulate the readers of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY,:and BAZAR 
on the rich and tempting infellectual re- 


‘past provided for their enj%yment, and 


upon the rare privilege of jjitting down 
to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy 
and flow of soul with such 4 select and 
excellent company of entiertainers as 
Georce Eniot, WILKIE C)LLINS, AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES, LEVER, Pro- 
fessor DE MILLE, B. L. Faryeon, Gus- 
TAVE Dork, Miss MuLock{ Miss Brap- 
pon, M. D. Conway, Por®eE CRAYON, 
Bayarp Tay or, R. H. JOHN 
Hay, HARRIET PRESCOTT) SPOFFORD, 
EUGENE LAWRENCE, Dr. I. Hayes, 
YHomMAS Nast, Eyince, Jun., 
CHARLES Parsons, W. L; SHEPPARD, 
JuLes TAVERNIER, and maay others of 
high rank in the world of letters and 
art. In securing, this ui precedented 
array of splendid names, tle Publishers 
are only carrying out theil’ original de- 


sign, and fulfilling what taey conceive’ 


to be the legitimate duty of the con- 
ductors of widely circulatéd and popu- 
lar periodicals. They intead that wher- 
ever their periodicals circulate they shall 
exert a healthful influence:in every de- 
partment of literature and Art ; and that 
in the future, as in the pst, they shall 
be not only unsurpassed bu* unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illust?ated journal- 


ism. 
MAGAZINE, YWEEKLY, and 


- Bazax meet and satisfy the intellectual 


wants of the great mass .of intelligent 
American readers; and ii treating of 
literary, political, social,: or domestic 
themes, offer an amount )f wholesome 
instruction, recreation, an:l amusement 
which will be sought elsethere in vain. 
They represent, therefore, for every 
American household the, Graphic Lit- 
erature of the World. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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tc” Persons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to 
Harrer’s Pertovicars will much oblige the Publishers 
by sending in their Names as early as convenient uE- 
THE EXPigaTION OF THEIR SUBSORIP- 
tions. This will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 
entering names and mailing back Numbers. 

rer etc., see Advertisement on page 1135. 

cS” In the Eight-page SUPPLEMENT sent out gra- 
tuitously with this Number of the 
reader will find a splendid variety of literary and ar- 
tistic attractions—stories, poems, miscellaneous reading 
matter, and a number of beautiful and striking iliustra- 
tions. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS. 


S the year ends there is little doubt that 
the candidate of the Republican party 
will be the next President. It is probably 
the conviction of all sagacious observers that, 
by whatever party or combination elected, he 
will, in any case, be a Republican. It is 
clear that the Democratic party, after its ap- 
parent revival since the war, has no hearty 
hold upon the people. In Massachusetts, 
where the labor reformers and the temper- 
ance parties nominated candidates, the proof 
of the unity of the Republican party was 
prodigious, and probably the real majority 
in that State of the party which Mr. PuHIL- 
Lips declares to be dead is not less than a 
hundred and twenty thousand, if it were ful- 
ly polled. In New Jersey, where the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor was elected 
by more than four thousand majority, it is 
doubtful if the majority of votes cast for the 
Legislature is not Republican, showing that 
purely personal considerations affected the 
vote for Governor, and that the State will 
declare for the Republican Presidential can- 
didate. Even in Maryland the result shows 
a Republican activity and growth which are 
full of hope and promise. Indeed, if it is 
remembered that this is the third year of the 
Presidential term, which is traditionally the 
weakest year, the general defeat of the Dem- 
ocratic party is more significant than any 
which it has ever encountered. 

The evidence of this is seen in the convic- 
tion of the Democratic leaders, which is not 
concealed, that the only hope lies in a union 
with certain Republicans, and the nomina- 
tion of what.is called a moderate, or con- 
servative, Republican. We have already 
mentioned that this plan has been suggest- 
ed by various Democratic orators and pa- 
pers in different parte of the country, and 
that it is undoubtedly the subject of very 
grave consideration. There is little to add 
to what_we have said about it. The Demo- 
cratic party would enter such a coalition as 
the lion, and it would have the lion’s share. 
The Republicans who entered it would only 
bring the Democrats into power. Nor could 
such a coalition change the real tendencies 
of the two parties. Its success would re- 
store the ascendency of the Bourbon ele- 
ment in the Southern Democratic party, be- 
cause the moderates, who now apparently 
control it, as in Georgia, where Mr. TOOMBS 
and Mr. STEPHENS consider themselves tem- 
porarily beaten, would immediately, with 
the party again in power, yield to the posi- 
tive leaders. The new Administration would 
immediately remove every disability, and 
the Bourbons, turning upon the moderate 
Democrats who have acquiesced and been 
pardoned, would say that by receiving a par- 
don the modefates had confessed a crime, 
while they, the Bourbons, without confes- 
sion, had regained every right. Such a posi- 
tion, if the party were in control of the na- 
tional government, would at once restore to 
the Bourbons their Tost leadership. Mach 
of this untoward result would be obviated, 


| however, as it was in Missonri, if the Re- 


publicans should remove all disabilities; and 
the Republican party is strong enough, even 
if it is not wise enough, to be magnanimous. 

What the American people oppose in the 
Democratic party are the theories and hates 
which preceded and which have survived 
the war. That the Republicans have done 
all that they might have done to mollify 
those feelings, we certainly do notsay. They 
have not done all that we wish they had. 
But that they can justly be held responsible 
for the angry and morbid situation in many 
parts of the Southern States, is an absurd as- 
sertion. It is their misfortune, but it is not 
their fault, that there have been so much in- 
competency and corruption in many of the 
new State governments. Yet their policy 
of reconstruction was the true policy. it 
introduced unfortunate elements into the 
politics of those States, it was, nevertheless, 
inevitable, and it is te a situation which the 
Democratic ascendency had produced that 
the misfortune is due. The Democratic par- 
ty is fatally associated with principles and 
practices which well-nigh ruined all that is 


most precious to the American people. They 
| do not furget it. They do not trust the par- 


ty, and in this generation they will not trust 
t 

This distrust is too deep to be at present 
removed. The facts are too recent, the 
wounds too fresh; and a coalition, of which 
the Democratic party would be the chief 
element, would be opposed like the party 
itself. The popular intelligence and resolu- 
tion which baffled ANDREW JOHNSON, and 
which have indicated the American princi- 
ple in the New York election, would be 
aroused to overwhelming strength against 
such a coalition as is suggested. The peo- 
ple, who thoroughly understand the war and 
its results, would no more suffer the enemy 
to return under such a mask, however Re- 
publican might be its name, than they suf- 
fered it under ANDREW JOHNSON, who was 
elected by Republicans: and the prospect, 
therefore, seems to be a continued Repub- 
lican ascendency, until the present Demo- 
cratic party has disappeared, or until both 
parties crumble, and recombine in other 
forms. But the condition of this ascenden- 
cy is Republican unity, and the question 
is, whether, as is alleged by many intelli- 
gent Republicans, some of them long honored 
and trusted, the candidacy of the President 
would fatally disturb that harmony. 

In answering this question the one point 
to determine is that of general confidence. 
If the great mass of the Republican party 
are, upon the whole, satisfied with the results 
of the administration, and believe General 
GRANT to be an honest man aiming to do his 
duty, it will be of no use to declare to them 
that he is not so good a representative of 
certain party ideas and tendencies as some 
whom the objectors believe that they could 
name. Now of the fact of this confidence 
we do not believe that there is any doubt 
whatever. Every effort to implicate the 
President personally in questionable trans- 
actions has been not only a total failure, but 
a contemptible failure. The people would 
not have voted as they have duting the au- 
tumn if they thought the President to be a 
thief or a speculator prostituting his office. 
The assertion that he degrades the civil 
service is effectually answered by the fact 
that he is the only President who has seri- 
ously addressed himself to a radical reform 
of the present system, and will fight it out 
upon the line of that reform. 

That appointments have been made which 
many of the best Republicans regret, is true; 
but it is not. true.that the personnel of this 
administration compares unfavorably with 
that of any other. Thus the gentlemen ap- 
pointed upon the San Domingo Commission, 
upon the Commission that negotiated the 
Treaty of Washington, and those who have 
been sent to the Geneva Court of Arbitra- 
tion are such as WASHINGTON would have 
called to similar duties in his day. To hold 
the President personally responsible for all 
the infamies of the civil service, with which 
he is now preparing to deal, because he has 
seen what they are, is to hold him respon- 
sible for a system to which all our later Pres- 
idents have submitted, and which none but 
he has ever thought of disturbing. 

To this general confidefice in the honesty 
and purpose of the President must be added 
the feeling for the soldier who is chiefly as- 
sociated with the overthrow of the rebellion. 
This is a feeling which is not due to a polit- 
ical beating of the war drum—it is a natural 
emotion. Beyond this there is the same 
general confidence in the honest purpose of 
his Cabinet, which is probably one of the 
most harmonious councils ever gathered 
about a President. Then the results of the 
administration—the lessening debt and di- 
minishing taxation at home, and the happy 
settlement of the great questions abroad, 
deepen apd confirm that confidence. All 
these things are identified with the head of 
the Administration ; and as no candidate can 
be mentioned who is really “stronger,” in 
the party sense, and as a secession of any 
great number of Republicans to restore the 
Democratic party to power is not very prob- 
able, we do not believe that the renomina- 
tion of the President would seriously threat- 
en the unity of the Republican party, or en- 
danger Republican success. 


THE TAMMANY JUDGES. 


THE revolution which has overthrown 
Tammany will not have done even its im- 
mediate work until it has purified the bench. 
In every free country the courts of law are 
the last peaceful resort, and when they fail, 
there is nothing before it but anarchy. The 
character of some of the judges in New York 
has long been known as that of the Tam- 
many Ring was known. Of them also, as 
of the Ring, it was said that whatever the 
suspicion might be, nothing was proved. 
But the proof against Tammany has been 
produced, and with results. The proof 
against the judges will not, we hope, be long 
wanting, and that also will then be produced, 
and with similar results. Indeed, it is un- 
questionable that so vital and momentous a 
revolution was never accomplished so swift- 


ly and so peacefully. It was. 
that, in an upon 

: the 
Ring, we described the ingenious net of dex 
potism in which the city and State wer ‘7 
tangled. No part was wanting. Jnd ns 

whom liberty and right instinctively appe) 
wore the chains of Tammany over Aa be 
mine; and the amendments to the ‘a le 
sought to clothe venal judges with aheslate 
power over the freedom of the citizen, : 

Two years ago, when the Ring charter 
was only designed, a Deinocratic lawyer 
over whom Tammany had thrown its bland. 
ishments, said that if the Republican main 
ity in the Legislature would only tanta 
certain judges, the best part of the Demo- 
cratic party would sustain the impeachment 
Even the World spoke of judges who sel] ~ 
justice for a price. An article in the North 
American Review, in July, 1867, understood to 
be written by Mr. SHEARMAN, who has since 
appeared as one of the Erie counsel, exposed 
with masterly fidelity some of the secrets of 
the corrupt bench and the conduct of Ring 
judges. The letters of Genera) BARLOW to 
Mr. Davip DvupLey made certain 
terrible assertions, which have never been 
refuted. The public consciousness of the 
corruption of certain judges was a Whip of 
fire in the hands of the Ring, for those with 
whom it was enfaged knew that it held 
judges in pay like honnds in a leash. 

And now that public justice and morality 
have overtaken the master, let it not Spare 
the man. The mean and mercenary Tam- 
many tyranny was openly and notorioisly 
corrupt: The Ring smiled at the idea of 
principle, or the suggestion of honesty and 
honor. But the Tammany judges sat, as it 
were, veiled. It is not easy to believe in a 
bench of scoundrels. They sat in seats with 
which the sentiment of a free country asso- 
ciates essential dignity and rectitude. Their 
power was enormous. They could give the 
sanctity and finality of law to theft and 
every kind of corruption. Nobody doubts 
that they gave it. Nobody doubts that 
the monstrous schemes of the Ring were 
pursued so recklessly because it relied upon 
the judges whom it had bought with stolen 
money. Meanwhile the reputation of the 
New York bench, however pure and able 
many of its magistrates, has been futally 
sullied by these men. ‘New York law” is 
a phrase of contempt. No honest judge in 
the country would think of alluding to a 
Tammany magistrate except us a warning 
and an illustration of what should never be 
seen in the courts until we are ready to lose 
all our liberties, and to slay justice upon its 
own altar. 

The duty of the Bar Association is plain. 
It is an association of lawyers whose pro- 
fessed object is the purification of their pro- 
feasion in this city. In this city, as those 
lawyers know, are corrupt judges. Before 
those judges those lawyers daily appear. 
They, more even than the rest of their fel- 
low-citizens, are aware of the methods and 
details and rewards of the judicial corrup- 
tion. So long as they are silent, they con- 
nive. So long as, knowing the fountain to 
be poisoned, they do not warn all men away, 
they betray the innocent to destruction. It 
the Bar Association proposes to allow its 
outraged manly and professional honor to 
exhale in resolutions, it will be overwhelmed 
with general contempt. We do not believe 
that it will. The meeting recently held 
showed some determined purpose. And if 
that association, in concert with the people 
and the Legislature, shall promptly cause 
the impeachment of the Tammany judges, 
instead of a name it will become a power: 
The public will know that there is an un- 
sparing eye fixed upon the bench, and a reme- 
dial hand always ready, and corrupt judges 
will feel the admonishing terror of a Justice 
that they can not escape. 


‘WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 


Curer Justice CARTTER, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, has re- 
cently decided that, by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, wome! are 
made citizens in the fullest sense, but that. 
as there is no natural right to vote, the sut- 
frage must be considered a franchise to be 
regulated by law; and, therefore, that wom- 
en can not vote until they are specially en- 
abled. Another local court in W —— 
many years ago unanimously asserted t 7 
one of the privileges and immunities me 
tioned in the Constitution was to 
the elective franchise a6 regulated ani = 
tablished by the laws or Constitution of * 
State in which it is to be excrrioe®. = 
advocates of equal political power 
two sexes hail the late decision 25 4 
upon the ground that voting is eg 
chief privileges and immunities of cl 
notwithstanding the judge’s dictum. pre 

The Constitution now declares on ‘ me 
person born or naturalized in the er : 
States, and subject to its juriadictio® | + 
citizen not only of the United States, aia 
the State in which he resides. If, 
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ivht of suffrage be one of the 
rivileges and immunities mentioned, no 
state or local law can constitutionally pre- 
; nt women from voting. : 

“This, of course, brings the question to a 
ry simple point. That Congress, in adopt- 
- he Amendment, did not mean to author- 
ng was to vote, is unquestionable. But 
at a political axiom in the history of our 
\nglo-Saxon race that every statute may be 
justly interpreted to favor liberty, if the 
fext Will fairly allow it, although it has been 
potoriously intended to restrain and limit it. 
Xow the confessed purpose of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was to enlarge liberty; and if 
+ should prove to have done more than was 
want, the greater enlargement can not be 
refused. The spirit of the Constitution to- 
ward slavery Was that of the law of Venice 
to Shylock. It gave him the pound of flesh 
_yo more, no less. But toward liberty its 
tis that of the father to his returning 
gon, “ All that I have is thine.” 

It is conceded that there are two classes 
of persons known to the law—citizens and 
alievs. What is the difference between 
them? When the alien becomes by natu- 
ralization a citizen, is not the only real dif- 
ference in his condition the fact that he is 
then a voter? And is he a voter solely be- 
cause of the State law? If the State law 
denied the right of voting to all persons 
with red hair, would it be urged that the 
law was valid, because the Constitution only 
forbids disfranchisement on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude f 
And if disfranchisement for reasons so whol- 
ly arbitrary as the color of the eyes or hair 
would be overruled as repugnant to the 
spirit of the Constitution, which requires 
equal rights—that is to say, no test which, 
in the nature of things, can not be satisfied 
by a large part of the community—is not 
the disfranchisement of equal citizens for the 
reason of sex alone equally repugnant to 
that spirit ? 


fure, the r 


spiri 


These are questions which the opinion of: 


Judge CARTTER will commend to the grave 
consideration of thoughtful persons every 
where, and there is little reason to doubt 
that it justifies the feeling that it is a tri- 
umph of the cause of equal suffrage. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Ix speaking of the Democratic party we 
necessarily use a name which includes many 
persons 6f whom what we say of the party 
itself can not be truly affirmed. When we 
siy, for instance, that the Democratic policy 
was inhuman, we do not mean nor reasona- 
bly imply that every individual member of 
that party is cruel ; as, when we speak of the 
ambitious and dangerous political purposes 
of the Roman Church, we do not, in any just 
sense, accuse all adherents of that Church of 
hostility to our institutions. A party is, in 
some points, bat by no means entirely, like 
au army. It has a general movement, to 
which every soldier must conform, and the 
geveral direction of its march is determined 
by circumstances which the single soldier 
can not control, and to which he must sub- 
mit. In a country like ours the active po- 
litical forces are organized in two bodies, 
aud it is the tendeney and spirit of each 
are criticised when the name is men- 
toned, 

Many persons call themselves Democrats 
because they approve the democratic prin- 
ciple, But the history of the Democratic 
party shows little regard for the principle. 


' Fora generation the organization known by 


that name was a body whose chief policy 


ty of human slavery. The central fact in 
the history of the party isnot that it advo- 
cited a revenue tariff, opposed the United 
‘tates Bank, and was jealous of the limits 
of government, but that it cherished slavery 
dud caused the civil war. The democratic 
uciple is fair play for all men.” The Dem- 
“rate poliey was slavery. It is folly to try 
to escape this truth by saying that the North 
loisted slavery upon the country, and that 
the Constitution guaranteed the right of 
Property in man. If all this had been ad- 
net tne Democratic policy would logical- 
¥ have been the restriction of slavery in ev- 
<7 Way, drawing a line of fire around it, as 
veueral Drx said, that, like the scorpion, it 
wight sting itself to death. This would 
lave been, assuming that nothing more 
could have been done, the natural policy 
of a real democratic party—of a party that 
really sought fair play. But this was pre- 
Claely the policy that the party rejected, be- 
catse ‘t Was controlled by the slave-masters; 
se ‘' Was precisely the policy which the 
batty bitterly opposed as unfraternal when 
appeared as the Republican policy. 
_ this organized apology for slavery, and 
‘Stifcation of it, and passionate hatred of 
ii Speneute, are the chief roots of our po- 
‘lemoralization. Nor will any Demo- 
ty ie knows the facts deny that his par- 
a strongest to-day in those parts of the 
btry where there is the most ignorance, 


Was ve protection, extension, and perpetu- | 
) 


and where the cruel faith and feeling of the 
time when slavery was supreme survive. 
He would not assert that the Ku-Klux, for 
instance, are Republicans; nor that they in- 
timidate Democrats from the polls. The 
truth is that the Democratic party does not 
now represent, and never has represented, 
the democratic idea. Assuming that the 
Republicans are as corrupt, and that in the 
dishonesty of administration they have bet- 
tered the Democratic example, it neverthe- 
less remains true that the Republican is the 
only party in our history which has ever as- 
serted and put in practice the democratic 
principle of equal human rights. 

And tbe latent hostility to that principle 
survives, organized, in the Democratic par- 
ty. Weare told to let by-gones be by-gones. 
We are reminded that the year 1871 is not 
the year 1860. We are asked if there is to 
be no end of the old battles, and if we really 
suppose that the Democrats wish to restore 
slavery. We are pointed to Republican cor- 
ruption and centralization. The reply is 
simple: granting it all, is the Democratic 
party as we know it, and as it shows itself 
every day, more likely to protect and de- 
fend liberty, or to administer the govern- 
ment more honestly? Certainly we do not 
suppose that all good men are in the Repub- 
lican party, nor that a Demucrat may not be 
honest and patriotic. But we certainly say 
that those men sustain a party to which the 
most dangerous classes in the country be- 
long, and whose policy, were the party suc- 
cessful, would be directed—as it always has 
been, as it was in its last National Conven- 
tion—by the more positive and mischievous 
of its leaders. The return of that party to 
power would be the menace of incalculable 
evils, because it would intrust the adminis- 
tration of the government, under a changed 
Constitution, to those who hate the changes 
and resisted them, and who have stigmatized 
them as revolutionary and void. If there 
were even @ promise of greater purity of ad- 
ministration simply, it might be some miti- 
gation of the natural alarm at the prospect 
of Democratic ascendency. But the tradi- 
tions, the spirit, the composition, the the- 
ories, the declarations, the arts of the party 


summon every citizen who does not think * 


that a change of name is a change of things 
to work faithfully until the party which 
was the body-guard of human slavery in this 
republic is not only utterly defeated, but 
disbanded. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. James T. Fre_ps remarked, in a recent 
lecture in Boston on ‘“Cheerfulness,’’ that 
WASHINGTON IRVING was one of the most cheer- 
ful men he had ever known, and that CHARLES 
DicKENs had such portable faculties of good 
cheer that wherever he went he carried happi- 
ness with him. 

—When Boston entertains its stranger, it does 
it handsomely. Thus, when Colonel FORNEY 
and DanreL Dovueuerty, of Philadelphia, were 
in Boston recently, the very Honorable SAMUEL 
Hooper, M.C. from that commonwealth, gave 
them a grand fish and game dinner at Tart’s, 
just outside the walls of Boston, at which as- 
sisted Agassiz, LONGFELLOW, CHARLES SuM- 
NER, and all the judges of the courts; and the 
way in which the New England judge eats and 
stakde is one of the wonders that have passed into 
history. The Pennsylvania men survived the 
so and have returned in safety to their fam- 
ilies. 

—In court and diplomatic circles abroad some 
importance is attached to the recent visit made 
in state by the Queen of Holland to Pope Pivs. 
It is the first thing of the kind that has been 
done; and the fact that she staid and chatted 
two hours with the good old gentleman indi- 
cates that she had a right pleasant time. 

—The most aristocratic of all democrats in the 
United States—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPs—havin 
been ferreted out by an interviewer, said: “ 
have given thirty years ot my life—and I rejoice 
to have been permitted to give them—to the re- 
demption of a race. I[f am spared another ten 
years, I hope I shall be permitted to give them 
to the redemption of every man who works with 
his hands.’’ Mr. PHILLIPs sees what is becom- 
ing daily more apparent, that the great public 

uestion that is speedily to confront the pvli- 
cian is the labor question. 

—Mr GeorcGe Jongs, the publisher of the New 
York Times, has been associated with that paper 
from the day it was founded, and his business 
capacity and excellent management were largely 
instrumental in the establishment of its for- 
tunes. When the Times’s vigorous war on the 
Ring began to tell against that corrupt body, 
several overtures to sell out were made to him; 
but he declined them all, and by a persistent, 
manly, and courageous course has placed his 
paper at the head of daily journalism in this 
country. Its attacks upon the immense power 
of the Rin would have entitled it to this ow 
tion even af, the struggle had not ended a 
splendid victory. 

—Sir RopericK Impey MURCHISON *ppoint, 
ed Professor Gerkiz, of Edinburgh, his literary 
executor, and bequeathed him . Professor 
G. will write his life. The descent of the late 
Sir Ropgerick is a curious illustration of the 
changes which take place in the feelings and 
pursuits of a people in the course of genera- 
tions. The baronet was descended on both 
sides from famous Highland Scotch families, 
who espoused the cause of the STUARTS against 
the present reigning family. His great-uncle 
was killed at the battle of,$heriff Muir in 1715. 
An uncle defended two Scotch towns for six 
years after that battle against the forces of 
Geor@e the First and Gtorer the Second. Sir 
Roperick’s father went to India, and served 
under WakREN Hastings, to whom, in a great 


measure, are due the prosperity and splendor of 
the British Indian empire. Sir Ronen went 
over the same country as a geologist, preferring 
the career of a scientific man to that of a mili- 
tary, to which latter he had been educated. 

urgeon WILLIAM MaxweEL Woop, who has 
recently retired from the head of the Medical 
Bureau of the Navy Department, has attained 
distinction outside of his profession. When the 
early history of California annexation comes to 
be written, it will be found that to Surgeon 
Woop as much as, if not more than, to any oth- 
er man are we indebted for that event. To rare 
intellectual powers he adds the highest culture, 
and in the literature of his profession he has at- 
tained distinguished eminence. 

—Mr. JAMES BROOKS, in one of his Japaneasy 
letters, writes that the national food is fish. 
There is not an ocean or river creature that the 
Japs do not eat; and most of the fish sold are 
not deceased fish, but alive and wriggling. So 
much is thought of the water; creatures that on 
a certain festival day every family that has had 
a boy born during the year hangs out a great 
painted fish to boast of it. 

—Speaking of old age: Horace BINney, born 
in Philadelphia —— 4, 1780, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1797, is still living. Lords 
Eldon, Stowell, Manstield, Lyndhurst, and 
Brougham died between the ages of eighty-six 
and ninety-two. Lyndhurst, the oldest, was 
ninety-one years, four montks, and twenty-one 
days; but Mr. Binney is ninety-one years and 
nearly eleven months. Su@pen, Lord St. Leon- 
ard’s, born February, 1781, is still living. When 
Dr. RoutH, for more than sixty-three years presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxfo rd, Was nearly one 
hundred, some one remarked to him, *‘ That is a 
pretty good old age.”’ ‘* Yes,”’ replied the doc- 
tot, ‘‘but* there was a Dissenting minister who 
died at one hundred and seven; and,”’ continued 
the old gentleman, ‘1 should like the Church to 
win.”’ 

—Mr. Georce ALFRED TOWNSEND, who has 
been doing the Mormons, has no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion that “‘ most of the Mor- 
mon men look asif they wanted a new razor and 
square meal.”’ 

—Mr. Disrak 11's latest success is his election 
as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow 
over Professor Ruskiy, who was emulous of 
that 

—‘*Twenty years , says an exchange, 
LELAND STANFORD California with 
only one shirt to his back. Since then, by close 
attention to business, he has contrived to accu- 
mulate over 10,000,000.” Why retain so many 
shirts ? 

—The prevalent notion is that the Hon. Ca- 
LEB CusHINGisabachelor. Itisamistake. He 
was married early in life, and lost his wife many 
yearsago, She was a woman of fine intellect and 
culture. Her letters from Spain, written during 
their residence there, were published, and are 
very charming reading. With Mr. Cusine and 
Mr. Evarts to represent us at Geneva, there need 
be no apprehension but that the interests of the 
country will be ably cared for. 

—Mr. THzopore A. HAVEMEYER has received 
the appointment of Austrian consul-general for 
the port of New York. Mr. Havemerenr is one 
of the most intelligent as well as one of the most 
extensive of the younger business men of New 
York—a good linguist and thorough gentleman. 
He married a daughter of the late Sir CHALEs DE 
Loosey, for many years Austrian consul-general 
here, and one of the ablest and most useful of 
the foreign representatives of Austria. The em- 
peror could scarcely have selected a gentleman 
more competent for the duties of the ition 
or more acceptable to the mercantile interest of 
New York. | 

—Chatty people in Washington assert with 
pleasing earnestness that there is to be a wed- 
ding in the cabinet—Secretary Rospeson to Mrs. 
AvLick. It has been thoroughly talked over. 
Mrs. A. is not only fine-looking and accom- 

lished, but one of the finest vocalists in Wash- 

ngton society. Moreover, very lively, fascina- 
ting, and popular. 

—There is no instance in history where one 
individual has given so much money for philan- 
thropical pu s to the suffering of other 
countries as Mr. A. T. Stewart. Soon after the 
breaking out of the war of the rebellion he sent 
$10,000 to the distressed cotton-weavers of Lan- 
cashire, in England. Soon afterward he sent 
outa ship freighted with provisions for the re- 
lief of the starving people of Ireland. At the 
outbreak of our war with the South he sub- 
scribed for the government $30,000. The year 
previous to the recent Franco-German war 
there was great dearth of food in Southeastern 
Prussia, and to the sufferers Mr. 8S. sent $10,000, 
gold, for which Bismarck sent him an auto- 
graph letter of thanks. Toward the end of the 
war between France and Germany Mr. STEWarT 
sent a ship with $50,000 worth of flour to Havre, 
to be distributed among the suffering and poor. 
Afterward he sent 100,000 francs to Paris for the 
benefit of disabled French soidiers, and a like 
amount to Berlin for the Germans. His $50,000 
to Chicago appropriately crowns the column. 

—The first man in England that had an 
money’’—i. ¢., a price for the copyright of a lit- 
erary work—was Dr. Hammonp, rector of Pens- 
hurst, in Kent. The book was called ** Annota 
on the New Testament.” Hammonp, being a 
warm royalist, was one of the most noted among 
the numerous divines who lost their benetices 
under the government of CroMWELL. His cler- 
ical career being thus cut short, he thenceforth 
devoted his activity to the investigation of the 
literature and antiquities of the Bible, in which, 
in his own age, he had no rival. - 

—The trifies for which men will risk life are 
especially noticeable in the disputes that lead to 
duels. In 1787 a duel occurred in this city be- 
tween Lieutenant FEATHEKSTONEHAUGH, of the 
Seventy-sixth, and Captain M‘Puerson, of the 
Forty-second British regiment, in regard to the 
manner of eating an ear of corn, one contending 
that the best eating was from the cob, and the 
other that the grain should be cut off from the 
cob before eating. Lieutenant FEATHERSTONE- 
HAUGH lost bis right arm, the ball from his an- 
tagonist’s pistol shattering the limb dreadfully, 
so much so that it had to be amputated. Gra- 
HAM, Major Noan’s assistant editor on the Na- 
tional Advocate, lost his life in 1827, at the duel- 
ing ground at Hoboken, with BaRTON, the son- 
in-law of EDWARD LIVINGSTONE, in a simple dis- 
pute abont “what was trumps” if a game of 
cards. Colonel MONTGOMERY was shot in a 
duel about a deg, Colonel Ramsgy in one about 
a servant, Mr. FEATHERSTONE in one about a 


4 The movement is said to be ve 


recruit, Sterne’s father in one about a goose 
and another gentleman in one about an acre of 
anchovies ; one Officer was challenged for mere- 
ly asking his opponent to enjoy the second gob- 
let, and another was compelled to fight about 
a pinch of snuff; General Roane was challenged 
by a Captain Situ for declining wine at dinner 
on a steamboat, although the general had plead- 
ed as an excuse that wine invariably made him 
sick; and Lieutenant CowrTuer lost his life in 
a duel because he was refused admittance to a 
club of pigeon-shooters. 

—Hon. Gatvsua A. Grow has turned his 
back on politics, and become president of the 
Houston and Great Northern Railroad of Texas, 
which is owned chiefly by capitalists of this 
city. Although only forty-eight years of age, 
he has had a brilliant public carcer, having been 
elected to Congress from Pennsylvania in 1850, 
when only twenty-seven years old, and served 
with honor up to the assembling of the Thirty- 
seventh ‘‘ongress, when he was chosen Speaker. 

—The ord Bishop of Lichfield, Dean How- 
son, and an English clergyman or two were 
ee breakfasted, a few days ago, at the 

nion League House in Philadelphia, by Bishop 
STEVENS, Bishop OpennEIMER, Bishop- elect 
Howe, and Bishop Morris. Many of the clergy 
were there—Low-Church, Broad-Church, High- 
Church, and high-and-dry church. The speaking 
was good, and it was all good. At the public 
breakfast given to the same Britons at DELMON- 
1co’s, a few mornings since, th representatives 
of the press were most expre sly and specially 
snubbed, and consequently nobody knows any 
thing about what wasdone. We hope they didn’t 
too much, or do any thing very 


—Count BenepettTr is about to figure in a 
new role. He is of Greek descent, and when 
consul in Egypt married a young Greek lady, 
who passed as the daughter of M. ANasTasis, a 
wealthy merchant in Alexandria. It was, how- ~ 
ever, generally known that Madame BENEDETTI 
was a Greek slave of great beauty, who had been 
taken very young into Egypt, after the war in 
the Morea. M. ANnasTasis, who had no family,’ 
and purchased her, adopted and brought her up, 
and on his death he left her the whole of his 
fortune, which amounted to several millions of 
francs. The relations of the deceased protested 
against the will, but did not venture to dispute 
it under the empire, the husband of Majame 
BENEDETTI possessing great influence. At pres- 
ent, however,a nephew of M. Anastasis has 
taken up the subject, and placed it in the hands 
of two advocates of Paris. 

—Mr. Jonn Hay has been delivering, with 
marked success, in Boston, Washington, and 
elsewhere, a lecture on the * Progress of De- 
mocracy in Europe.’’ Mr. Hay is one of the 
most industrious and painstaking of the youn- 
ger and rising men of the day. Besides being one 
of the most industrious and cleverest on the 
staff of the Tribune, he is constantly writing 
books, poetry, magazine articles, etc., and does 
a good deal of heavy work in society. 

—Our readers will be glad to learn that their 
old friend Paci Du CHAILLU has returned from 


the arctic seas. During the seven months of 


his absence from this country he has traveled 
through Sweden, Norway, and Lapland; passed 
through many striking adventures, and observed 
many strange and interesting customs, of which 
he is ready to talk to the numerous audiences 
who are looking forward to his lectures this 
winter. 

—San Francisco is to have a splendid season 
of Italian opera this winter, the stars of the 
troupe being Miss CLarka Louise and 
Miss Kate Morensi. These charming singers, 
who adorn the stage with the most attractive 
qualities of personal beauty and the highest and~ 
most refined culture in their art, have been as- 
sociated before, as lovers of Italian opera in this 
city will remember. Miss Morensi, like Miss 
KELLOGG, has a foreign as well as a home reputa- 
tion, having appeared with great acceptance in 
the chief capitals of Europe, and iu Cuba and 
South America. 

—Bishop CoLENso, who seems to have some- 
what subsided from public notice of late, is 
about to publish a new part of his ‘* Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch and Joshua.” 

—Sir Henry Ho.uvanp, it is said, has finall 
consented to publish, in enlarged form, a vol- 
ume of *‘ Recollections of Past Life,”’ of whicha 
few copies only es a year or two ago 
for his own family and private friends. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Grand Duke Alexis arrived in safety at New 


York on the morning of November 19, after d tedious ~ 


and stormy voy A grand a was given him. 

Aboat 3 o'clock a.m. of November 16 the people of 
Hyde Park, Pennsylvania, were startled out of their 
sh Dy a rumbling noise and a trembling of the 
earth, which continued until about twenty acres of 
land, thickly covered by buildings and handsome dwell- 
in ankeient two fect. Defects in the construction 


of the m under the town are assigned 
as the¢ g catastrophe. 

Thre r arrest on the charge of mur- 
dering & fy mear Henryville, Indiana, were 


taken fron? thé jail at that place on the morning of 


November 17 by a mob of about 150 men, and imme- 
diately hanged. . 

A new revolution is in progress in Mexico, led by 
Porfirio Diaz, a defeated candidate for the Presidency. 
formidable. 

Two New York savings-ban ne presided = 
by W. M. Tweed, the other by Police Commissio 
Smith—have suspended, to the great distress of maby 
poor families. 


‘FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Sultan of Turkey has directed his Ministé@r of 
Works to inaugurate a comprehensive system of pub 
lic improvements throughout the Ottoman Empire. 

The Moscow Gazette, semi-official, counsels Russia 
to demand the neutralization of Denmark and the res. 
toration of Northern Schleswig, in order to curtail the 
power of Prussia on the\Baltic Sea. 

The expulsion of nuns of various nationalities and 
the forcible suppression of religious houses by the 
Italian government are said to form the grounds of a 
protest which the Pope is about to address to the Eu- 


ropean powers. 

The reported intention of the Pope to leave Rome is 
confirmed by the Duc d'Harcourt, French embassador 
to the Papal court. He says the Holy Father will leave 
when a bill is presented in the Italian Parliament con- 
vening that body in session in the Holy City. 

A terrible gunpowder explosion has occurred in the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, Germany, three soldiers 
being killed and many wounded, 
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RESIGNATIONS. | 


Tuere is no soul, however slim and sii nous, 
Can slip through every knot; 

There is no Ring, howe’er it seem con |nuous, 
But has some weakest spot. 


The air is full of stately resignations 
And dignified remarks: | 
Some scorn, in view of recent revelati ns, 
To beautify the Parks. 


Some can not find in politics a reason 
For teaching boys to spell; . 

And others will lay down, we fear, in jeason, 
Pavements and sewers as well. 


Not as a Ring ehall we again behold | aem; 
For when, at last, the thing 

Hlas reached the climax Seventy Seers | pretold them, 
They will not be a Ring, " 


But a fair row of names upon the do ket 
And faces in the docks; 
Of hands no longer in the public poc! et, 

And feet in public stocks. 


Let us be patient; these severe afflicti ms 
Not from the ground ariee, 
But offentimes celestial benedictions | 
assume this dark disguise! 


Perchance the loss of Hilton, Bell, an, Peter, 
’r even the Mayor and Boss, 
Might be construed, when scanned by I tavenly meter, 
A riddance, not a lose! 


[Entered according to Act of Cones is, in the Year 
18/1, by Harper & Brothers, in the Offit:: of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington.) 


POOR MISS FINCH. 


G&A Bomestic Btorp 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” ‘‘No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” “‘ Man and iY ife,” etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTR. TIONS. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY: THIRD. 
THE DAY BETWEEN. 


THe interval-day before the seco‘id appearance 
of Herr Grosse, and the experime{.t on Lucilla’s 
sight that was to follow it, was n:arked by two 
incidents which ought to be notice. in this place. 

"The first incident was the arrivi |, early in the 
morning, of another letter addres/.ed to me pri- 
vately by Oscar Dubourg. Like n'any other shy 
people, he had a perfect mania, whi-re any embar- 
rassing circumstances were conc-rned, for ex- 
plaining himself, with difficultv, b= means of his 
pen, in preference to explaining” himself, with 
ease, by means of his tongue. 

()sear’s present communicatior, informed me 
that he had left us for London by he first morn- 
ing train, and that his object in ti. king this sud- 
den journey was to state his present position to- 
ward Lucilla to a gentleman esp ‘cially conver- 
sant With the peculiarities of bliid people. In 
plain words, he had resolved on a-iplying to Mr. 
Sebright for advice. A 

**] like Mr. Sebright” (Oscar wrote) ‘‘ as cor- 
dially as I detest Herr Grosse. . ‘he short con- 
versation I had with him has le!:} me with the 
pleasantest impression of his d¢jlicacy and his 
kindness. If | freely reveal to t jis skillful sur- 
geon the sad situation in which I 4m placed, I be- 
lieve his experience will throw a.) entirely new 
light on the present state of Luci:la’s mind, and 
on the changes which we may ex‘ect to see pro- 
duced in her if she really does re over her sight. 
‘The result may be of incalculable enefit in teach- 
ing me how I may own the truth) most harmless- 

‘ly to her as well as to myself. ray don’t sup- 
pose I undervalue your advice. -I only want to 
be doubly fortified, before I risk-my confession, 
by the advice of a scientific man, ’ 

All this I took to mean, in pla.n English, that 
vacillating Oscar wanted to quie his conscience 
by gaining time, and that his abs ird idea of con- 
sulting Mr. Sebright was nothing:/ess than a new 
and plausible excuse for putting ff the evil day. 
Ilis letter ended by pledging me to secrecy, and 
by entreating me so to manag) matters as to 
grant him a private interview ¢ 1 his return to 
Dimchurch by the evening train. 

I confess I felt some curiosity 4.8 to what would 
come of the proposed consultati‘»n between un- 
ready Oscar and precise Mr. Seb ight; and I ac- 
cordingly arranged to take my wi'lk alone, toward 
eight ociock that evening, on tie road that led 
to thé distant railway station. | 


The second incident of the “ay may be de- 
scribed as a confidential convé-rsation between 
Lucila and myself on the sul ject which now 
equally absorbed us both—the nuomentous sub- 
ject of her restoration to the bi¢ ssing of sight. 

She joined me at the breakfa t-table, with her 
ready distrust newly excited, pi pr thing, by Os- 
car. He had accounted to he’ for his journey 
to London by putting forward t 1e commonplace 
excuse of *‘ business.” She in tantly suspected 
(knowing how he felt about it) that he was se- 


- eretly bent on interfering with ‘the performance 


of the operation by Herr Grosse. I contrived to 
compose the anxiety thus aroujed in her mind 
by informing her, on Oscar's ow n authority, that 
he personally disliked and distrusted the German 
oculist, ‘* Whatever else he mz+ do in London,” 
I said, ‘‘make your mind easy,'my dear. I an- 
swer for his not venturing near Herr Grosse.” 
After a long silence betweer. us, following on 
those words, Lucilla raised he.’ head from her 
second cup of tea, and abruptly referred to Oscar 
in another way—a way which ‘evealed to mea 
new peculiarity of feeling belo: ging exclusively 
to the strange temperament of *he blind. 
Do you knew one thing?”she said. “If I 
had not been going to be ma:ried to Oscar, I 


doubt if I should have cared to put any oculist, 
native or foreign, to the trouble of coming to 
Dimchurch.” 

‘*T don’t think I understand you,” I answered. 
** You can not surely mean to say that you would 
not have been gl under any circumstances, 
to recover the use of your eyes?” 

‘* That is just what I do mean to say,” she re- 

ined. 

‘* What! you, who have been blind from your 
infancy, don't care to see ?” 

‘**T only care to see Oscar. And what is more, 
I only care to see him because I am in love with 
him. But for that, I really don’t feel as if it 
would give me any particular pleasure to use my 
eyes. I have been blind so long, I have learned 
to do without them.” 

‘*Impossible! My dear Lucilla, I really can 


not believe you ars in earnest in talking in that. 


way!” 

She laughed, and finished her tea. 

** You people who can see,” she said, ‘‘ attach 
such an absurd importance to your eyes! I set 
my touch, my dear, against your eyes, as much 
the most trustworthy and much the most intel- 
ligent sense of the two If Oscar was not, as I 
have said, the uppermost feeling with me, shall I 
tell you what I should have infinitely preferred 
to recovering my sight—supposing it could have 
been done?” She shook her head with a comic 
resignation to circumstances. ** Unfortunately, 
it can't be done!” 

** What can’t be done ?” : 

She suddenly held out both her arms over the 
break fast-table. 

‘*The stretching out of these to an enormous 
and unheard-of length. That is what I should 
have liked!” she answered. ‘‘I could find out 
better what was going on at a distance with my 
hands than you could with your eyes and your 
telescopes. What doubts I might set at rest, for 
instance, about the planetary system, among the 
people who can see, if I could only stretch out 
far enough to touch the stars!” 

‘“* This is talking sheer nonsense, Lucilla.” 

*“*Is it? Just tell me which knows best in 
the dark—my touch or your eyes? ‘Who has 
got a sense that she can always trust to serve her 
equally well through the whole four-and-twenty 
hours? You or me? But for Oscar—to speak 
in sober earnest this time—lI tell you I would 
much rather perfect the sense in me that I have 
already got than have a sense given to me that 
I have not got. Until I knew Oscar I don't think 
I ever honestly envied any of you the use of your 


“You astonish me, Lucilla!” 

She rattled her tea-spoon impatiently in her 
empty cup. 

**Can you always trust to your eyes, even in 
broad daylight ?” she burst out. ‘* How often do 
they deceive you in the simplest things! What 
did I hear you all disputing about the other day 
in the garden? You were looking at some view ?” 

** Yes, at the view down the allev of trees at 
the other end of the church-yard wall.” 

**Some object in thaalley had attracted gen- 
eral notice—had it not ?” 

** Yes, an object at the further end of it.” 

**T heard you up here. You all differed in 
opinion, in spite of your wonderful eyes. My 
father said it moved. You said it stood still. 
Oscar said it was a man. Mrs. Finch said it 
was acalf. Nugent ran off and examined this 
amazing object at close quarters. And what did 
it turn out tobe? A stump ofan old tree, blown 
across the road in the night! Why am I to envy 
people the possession of a sense which plays them 
such tricks as that? No! no! Herr Grosse is 
going to ‘cut into my cataracts,’ as he calls it— 
because I am going to be married to a man I 
love; and I fancy, like a fool, I may love him 
better still if I can see him. I may be quite 
wrong,” she added, archly. ‘‘ It may end in my 
not loving him half as well as I do now!” 

I thought of Oscar’s face, and felt a sickening 
fear that she might be speaking far more serious- 
ly than she suspected. I tried to change the 
subject. No! Her imaginative nature had 
found its way into a new region of speculation 
before I could open my lips. 3 

**I associate light,” she said, thoughtfully, 
** with all that is beautiful and heavenly, and 
dark with all that is vile and horrible and devil- 
ish. I wonder how light and dark will look to 
me when I see ?” 

*“* I believe they will astonish you,” I answer- 
ed, “‘by being entirely unlike what you fancy 
them to be now.” 

She started. I had alarmed her without in- 
tending it. 

** Will Oscar's face be utterly unlike what I 
fancy it to be now ?” she asked, in suddenly al- 
teréd tones. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that I have 
not had the right image of him in my mind all 
this time ?” 

I tried again to draw her off to another topic. 
What more could I do, with my tongue tied by 
the German’s warning to us not to agitate her 
in the face of the operation to be performed on 
the next day ? 

It was quite useless. She went on,.as before, 
without heeding me. 

** Have I no means of judging ri what 
Oscar is like?” she said. own 
face ; I know how long it is, and how broad it 
is; I know how big the different features are, 
and where they are. And then I touch Oscar, 
and compare his face with my knowledge of mv 
own fave. Not a single detail escapes me. I 
see him in my mind as plainly as you see me 
across this table. Do you mean to say, when I 
see him with my eyes, that I shall discover some- 
thing perfectly new to me? I don't believe it!” 
She started up impatiently, and took a tarn in 
the room. ‘*Oh!” she exclaimed, with a stamp 
of her foot, ‘‘ why can’t I take landanum enough 
or chloroform enough to kill me for the next six 
weeks, and then come to life again when the 
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German takeg the bandage off my eyes!” She 
sat down once more, and drifted all on a sudden 
into question of pure morality. ‘‘ Tell me 
this,” she said. ‘*Is the greatest virtue the vir- 
tue which it is most difficult to practice ?” 

**T suppose so,” I answered. 

She drummed with both hands on the table, 
petulantly, viciously, as hard as she could. 
‘*Then, Madame Pratolungo,” she said, ‘‘ the 

of all the virtues is—Patience. Oh, my 
friend, how I hate the greatest of all the virtues 
at this moment !” 

That ended it—there the conversation found 
its way into other topics at last. 

Thinking afterward of the strange things 
which Lucilla had said to me, I derived one 
consolation from what had passed at the break- 
fast-table. If Mr. Sebright proved to be right, 
and if the operation failed after all, I had Lucil- 
la’s word for it that blindness, of itself, is not the 
terrible affliction to the blind which the rest of 
us fancy it to be—because we can see. 


Toward half past seven in the evening I went 
out alone, as I had planned, to meet Oscar on 
his return from London. 

At a long straight stretch of thé road I saw 
him advancing toward me. He was walking 
more rapidly than usual, and singing as he walk- 
ed. Even through its livid discoloration the 
poor fellow’s face looked radiant with happiness 
as he came nearer. He waved his walking-stick 
exultingly in the air. ‘*Good news!” he called 
out at the top of his voice. ‘‘ Mr. Sebright has 
made me a happy man again!” I had never 
before seen him so like Nugent in manner as I 
now saw him when we met and he shook hands 
with me. 

** Tell me all about it,” I said. 

He gave me his arm ; and, talking all the way, 
we walked back slowly to Dimchurch. 

**In the first place,” he begun, ‘‘ Mr. Se- 
bright holds to his own opinion more firmly 
than ever. He feels absolutely certain that the 
operation will fail.” 

‘ m Is that your good news ?” I asked, reproach- 
ally. 

‘*No,” he said. Though, mind, I own to 
my shame there was a time when I almost hoped 
it would fail. Mr. Sebright has put me in a bet- 
ter frame of mind. I have little or nothing to 
dread from the success of the operation, if by 
any extraordinary chance it should succeed. 
remind you of Mr. Sebright’s opinion merely to 
give you a right idea of the tone which he took 
with me at starting. He only consented under 
protest to contemplate the event which Lucilla 
and Herr Grosse consider to be acertainty. ‘If 
the statement.of your position requires it,’ he 
said, ‘I will admit that it is barely possible she 
may be able to see you two months hence. Now 
begin.’ I began by informing him of my mar- 
riage engagement.” 

**Shall I tell how Mr. Sebright received the 
information ?” I said. ‘* He held his tongue, 
and made you a bow.” 

Oscar laughed. ‘‘ Quite true,” he answered. 
**T told him next of Lucilla’s extraordinary an- 
tipathy to dark people, and dark shades of color 
of all kinds. Can you guess what he said to me 
when I had done? 

I owned that my observation of Mr. Sebright's 
character did not extend to guessing that. 

** He said it was a common antipathy in his 
experience of the blind. It was one among the 
many strange influences exercised by blindness 
on the mind. ‘The physical affliction has its 
mysterious moral influence, he said. ‘Wecan 
observe it, but we can’t explain it. The special 
antipathy which you mention is an incurable an- 
tipathy, except on one condition—the recovery 
of the sight. There he stopped. I entreated 
him to goon. No! He declined to go on un- 
til I had finished what I had to say to him first. 
I had my confession still to make to him—and I 
made it.”_ 

** You concealed nothing ?” 

‘Nothing. I laid my weakness bare before 
him. I told him that Lucilla was still firmly 
convinced that Nugent’s was the discolored face 
instead of mine. And then I put the question— 
What am I to do?” 

** And how did he reply ?” 

**In these words: ‘If you ask me what you 
are to do in the event of her remaining blind 
(which I tell you again will be the event), I de- 
cline to advise you. Your own conscience and 
your own sense of honor must decide the ques- 
tion. On the other hand, if you ask me what 
yourare to do in the event of her recovering her 
sight, I can answer you unreservedly in the plain- 
est terms. Leave things as they are, and wait 
till she sees.’ Those were hisown words. Oh, 
the load that they took off my mind! I made 
him repeat them—lI declare I was almost afraid 
to trust the evidence of my own ears.” 

I understood the motive,of Oscar's good spir- 
its better than I understood the motive of Mr. 
** Did he give his reasons ?” 


told you,’ he said, ‘is the perfect tranquillity of 
the patient. If yon make your confession to the 
young lady when you get to Dimchurch, 
you throw her into a state of excitement which 
will render it impossible for my German colleague 
to operate on her to-morrow. If you defer your 
confession, the medical necessities of the case 
force yon to be silent until the professional at- 
tendance of the oculist has ceased. There is 
your position! My advice to you is to adopt the 
last alternative. Wait (and make the other per- 
sons in the secret wait) until the result of the 
operation has declared itself.’ There I stopped 
him. ‘Do you mean that I am to be present 
on the first occasion when she is able to use her 
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eyes?’ Tasked. ‘Am TI to let her 
out a word beforeh 
and to prepare her for the col. 
We were now getting to 
of it. You English people 
are carrying on 
your rien » hever come to a stand-cr; 
of interest. We ce 
nd, invariably stop. I surprised Oscar by si i. 
denly pulling him up in the middle of the r rg 
** What is the matter ?” he asked, “— 


the interesting part 
» When vou are out 
& conversation with 


You're hold- 


held him tighter than ever ; 
more resolute] than ever to 
to a halt foreign fashi 

** Mr. Sebright met my questio 
question on his side,” 
to prepare her for the color 

you tell him ?” 

sai ad planned to mak : 
Dimchareh, and, once ig 
er by writing for what she might expect +. . 
might expect to see 

“* What did he say to that ?” 

He wouldn't hear of it. He said, stroy 
ly recommend you to be present on the iret = 
casion when she is capable (if she ever is 1. 
pable) of using her sight. I attach the greatest 
importance to her being able to correct the hid. 
eous and absurd image now in her mind of a face 
like yours, by seeing you as you really are at the 
earliest available opportunity.’ ” 

e wére just walking on again when certain 
=— in that last sentence startled me. | stop) ed 
ort once more. 

“* Hideous and absurd image?” I repeated, 
thinking instantly of my conversation of that 
morning with Lucilla. ‘What did Mr. 
bright mean by using such language as thar?” 

** Just what I asked him. His reply will in. 
terest you. It led him into that explanation of 
his motives which you inquired for just now, 
Shall we walk on?” 

My petrified foreign feet recovered their ac- 
tivity. We went on again. 

“* When I had spoken to Mr. Sebright of Lu- 
cilla’s inveterate prejudice,” Oscar continued, 
**he had surprised me by saying that it was com- 
mon in his experience, and was only curable by 
her restoration to sight. In support of those as- 
sertions he now told me of two interesting cases 
which had occurred in his professional practice. 
The first was the case of the little daughter of 
an Indian officer—blind from infancy, like Lucil-’ 
la. After operating successfully, the time came 
when he could permit his patient to try her sight 
—that is to say, to try if she could see sufticient- 
ly well at first to distinguish dark objects from 
light. Among the members of the honsehold 
assembled to witness the removal of the bandage 
was an Indian nurse who had accompanied the 
family to England. The first person the. child 
saw was her mother—a fair woman. ‘She clasped 
her little hands in astonishment, and that was all. 
At the next turn of her head she saw the dark 
Indian nurse, and instantly screamed with ter- 
ror. Mr. Sebright owned to me that he could 
not explain it. ‘The child could have no possille 
association with colors. Yet there, nevertheless, 
was the most violent hatred and horror of a dak 
object (the hatred and horror peculiar to the 
blind) expressing itself unmistakably in a child 
of ten years old! My first thought, while he was 
telling me this, was of myself, and of my chance 
with Lucilla. My first question was, ‘Did the 
child get used to the nurse?’ I can give you his 
answer in his own words, ‘In a week's time I 
found the child sitting in the nurse's lap as com- 
posedly as I am sitting in this chair.’ That is 
encouraging, isn’t it ?” pee 

** Most encouraging—nobody can deny it. 

‘¢ The second instance was more curious still. 
This time the case was the case of a grown man 
—and the object was to show me what strange 
fantastic images (utterly unlike the reality) the 
blind form of the people about them. ‘The 2- 
tient was married, and was to see his wife (0s 
Lucilla is one day to see me) for the first time. 
He had been told before he married her that she 
was personally disfigured by the scar of a —_ 
on one of her cheeks. The r woman—a®, 
how well I can understand her !—tremdled for 
the consequences. ‘The man who had loved her 
dearly while he was blind might hate her when 
he saw her scarred face. Her husband had been 
the first to console her when 
determined on. He declared that his sens 
touch, and the description given to him by ot! 
ers, had enabled him to form, in his own mi. 

: i f his wifes 
the most complete and faithful image © 
face. Nothing that Mr. Sebright could say 
would.induce him to believe that it was phy at 
ally impossible for him to form a really ¢ hich 
idea of any object, animate or inanimate, : . 
he had never seen. He wouldn't bear his 
He was so certain of the result that he he * 
wife's hand in his, to encourage her, when *™ 
bandage was removed from him. At ol re 
look at her he uttered a cry of horror, r 
back in his chair in a swoon. His wife, voor 
thing, was distracted. Mr. Sebright = we ne 
to compose her, and waited till her husbap 

him. It then 
able to answer the questions put to 1" d of 
red that his blind idea of lis wife an 
her disfigurement had been something 
ue and horribly unlike the reality me ble at 
hard to know whether to laugh or 
it. She wasas beautiful as an angel, ” f her— 
ison with her husband's favorite idea ial 
and yet, because it was his idea, he wsight of 
lutely disgusted and terrified at compare 
her! In a few weeks he = & k at pictures, 
his wife with other women, to eo d what ugli- 
to understand what beauty was, hey have lis 
ness was; and from that time te) 


Oscar re. 
on) on the 


| 
i 
said, impatiently. 
“* I can’t go on,” he rejoined. 
ing me.” 
I asked. 
** You shall hear his reasons directly. He in- 
sisted on first satisfying himself that I thoroughly 
understood my position at that moment, ‘ The 
> 
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together &S happy married couple as any in the 


ki ngdom 


| was not quite sure which way this last ex- 


‘uted. It alarmed me when I thought 

amp il. I came to a stand-still again. 
of lavow did Mr, Sebright apply this second 

case to Lucilla and to you?” I asked. os 

“You shall hear,” said Oscar. — He first 
led to the case as supporting his assertion 
that Lacilla’s idea of me must be utterly unlike 
hat | am myself, He asked if 1 was now satis- 
Fed that she could have no correct conception 
of what faces and colors were really like, and 
¢ [agreed with him in believing that the image 
in her mind of the man with the blue face wus 
in all probability something fantastically and hid- 
eousiv anlike the reality. After what I had 
heard, 1 agreed with him as a matter of course. 
‘Very well,’ says Mr. Sebright. ‘ Now let us 
ber that there is one important difference 
hetween the case of Miss Finch and the case 
that I have just mentioned. The husband s 
blind idea of his wife was the husband s favorite 
vjea. ‘Che shock of the first sight of her was 
plainly & shock to him on that account. _Now 
Miss Finch’s blind idea of the blue face is, on 
the contrary, a hateful idea to her—the image is 
an image that she loathes. Is it not fair to con- 
clude from this that the first sight of you as you 
really are is likely to be, in her case, a relief to 


remem 


her instead of a shock? Reasoning from my 


experience, I reach that conclusion ; ‘and I advise 
vou, in your own interests, to be present when 
the bandage is taken off. Even if I prove to be 
mistaken—even if she is not immediately recon- 
ciled to the sight of you—there is the pther ex- 
ample of the child and the Indian nurse to satisfy 
vou that it is only a question of time. Sooner or 
ister she will take the discovery as any other 
voung lady would take it. At first she will be 
indignant with you for deceiving her; and then, 
if vou ate sure of your place in her affections, she 
will end in forgiving you. ‘There is my view of 
your position, and there are the grounds on 
which I form it! In the mean time my own 
opinion remains unshaken. I firmly believe that 
’ vou will never have occasion to act on the advice 
that I have given to you. When the bandage is 
taken off, the chances are five hundred to one 
that she is ne nearer to seeing you then than she 
is now.’ Thes¢ were his last words—and on 
that we parted.” 

Oscar ang I walked on again for a little way 
in silence. 

I had nothing to say against Mr. Sebright’s 
reasons; it was impossible to question the pro- 
fessional experience from which they were drawn. 
As to blind people in general, I felt no doubt 
that his advice was good, and that his conclusions 
were arrived at correctly. But Lucilla’s was no 
ovdinary character. My experience of her was 
better experience than Mr. Sebright’s: and the 
move | thought of the future, the less inclined I 
tlt to take Osear’s hopeful view. She was just 
the person to say something or do something, at 
the critical moment of the experiment, which 
would take the wisest previous calculation by sur- 
prise. Osear’s prospects had never looked dark- 
er to me than they looked at that moment. 

It would have been useless and cruel to have 
said to him what I have just said here. I put 
as bright a face on it as I could, and asked if he 
proposed to follow Mr. Sebright’s advice. 

“Yes,” hesaid. ‘* With a certain reservation 
of my own, which occurred to me after I had left 
his house.” 

‘* May I ask what it is ?” 

“Certainly. I mean to beg Nugent to leave 
Dimchurch before Lucilla tries her sight for the 
first time. He will do that, I know, to please 
me. 

‘* And when he has done it, what then ?” 

“Then I mean to be present—as Mr. Sebright 
suggested—when the bandage is taken off.” 

-““Previously telling Lucilla,” I interposed, 
“that it is you who are in the room ?” 

‘‘No. There I take the precantion that I al- 
luded to just now. I propose to leave Lucilla 
under the impression that it is I who have left 
reps and that Nugent’s face is the face 
she sees. Jf Mr. Sebright proves to be right, and 
if her first sensation is a sensation of relief, I will 
own the truth to her the same day. If not, I 
will wait to make my confession until she has 

ome reconciled to the sight of me. That plan 
meets every possible emergency. It is one of 
the few good ideas that my stupid head has hit 
on since I have been at Dimchurch.” 

_He said those last words with such an innocent 
air of triumph that I really could not ind it in 
ry heart to damp his ardor by telling him what 
ought of his idea. All J said was, “‘ Don’t 
orget, Oscar, that the cleverest plans are at the 
merey of circumstances, At the last moment, 
an aceident may happen which will force you to 
speak out.” 

We came in sight of the rect@ty as I gave him 
warning. Nugent was strolling up and 
car to tell ia story over bis rotor, 
Went into the wr 
_ Lucilla was at her piano when I entered the 
sitting-room. She was not only playing, but (a 
rare thing with her) singing too. 16 song was, 
peetry and music both, of her own éSmposing. 
‘ Ishall seehim! I shall see him!” In those 
re words the composition began and ended. 

pce cy them to all the happy melodies in 
rah *mory. She accompanied them with hands 
heat to be mad for joy—hands that 

~ ened every moment to snap the chords of 
ae Never, since my first day at the 
dea 7 oan I heard such a noise in our quiet 
° fae as I heard now. She was in a fever 
wind as — which, in my foreboding frame-of 
wel at moment, it pained and shocked me 
- ILlifted her off the music-stool, and shat 

Up the Piano by main force. 
ompose yourself, for Heaven’s sake,” I said. 


** Do you want to be completely exhausted when 
the German comes to-morrow ?” 
That consideration instantly checked her. She 


—_ quiet, with the abrupt facility 


of a ch 

“*I forgot t!.at,” she said, sitting down in a 
corner, with a face of dismay. ‘He might re- 
fuse to perform the operation! Oh, my dear. 
quiet me down somehow. Get a book and read 
to me.” | 

I got the book. Ah, the poor anthor! Nei- 
ther she nor I paid the slightest attention to him. 
Worse still, we abused him for not interesting us 
—and then shut him up with a bang, and 


' him rudely into his place on the book-shelf, and 


left him upside down, and went to bed. 

She was standing at her window when I went 
in to wish her good-night. The mellow moon- 
light fell tenderly on her lovely face. ‘*‘ Moon 
that I have never seen,” she murmured, softly 
**I feel you looking at me! Is the time coming 
when J shall look at You?” She turned from 
the window, and eagerly put my fingers on her 
pulse. ‘‘Am I quite composed again?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Will he find me well to-morrow? 
Feel it! feel it! Is it quiet now?” I felt it— 
throbbing faster and faster. ‘‘Sleep will quiet 
it,” I said, and kissed her and left her. 


She slept well.” As for me, I passed such a 


wretched night, and got up so completely worn. 


out, that I had to go back to my room, after 
breakfast, and lie down again. Lucilla per- 
suaded me to do it. ‘* Herr Grosse won't be 
here till the afternoon,” she said. ‘‘ Rest till he 
comes,” 

We had reckoned without allowing for the ec- 
centric character of our German surgeon. Ex- 
cepting the business of his profession, Herr Grosse 
did every thing by impulse, and nothing by rule. 
I had not long fallen into a broken, unrefreshing 
sleep, when I felt Zillah’s hand on my shoulder, 
and heard Zillah’s voice in my ear. 

** Please to get up, ma'am! He’s here—he has 
come from London -by the morning train.” 

I hurried into the sitting-room. 

There, at the table, sat Herr Grosse, with an 
open instrument-case before him ; his wild black 
eyes gloating over a hideous array of scissors, 
probes, and knives, and his shabby hat hard by 
with lint and bandages huddled together anyhow 
inside it. And there stood Lucilla by his side, 
stooping over him—with one hand laid familiarly 
on his shoulder, and with the other deftly finger- 
ing one of his horrid instruments to find out what 
it was like! 

_ THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


In view of the interest in the great empire of 
Russia awakened among American readers by 
the visit of the Grand Duke ALexts to this coun- 
try, we give on page 1125 a series of illustra- 
tions, from which our readers may obtain an 
accurate impression of the characteristics which 
most forcibly strike a traveler in that country.” 

Our first illustration shows the Transcaucasian 
private escort of the czar. This is compos 
of Lesghins, Mingrelians, warriors from the Cau- 
case, and from the wandering tribes of ‘Turkestan : 
singular types, where the white regularity of the 
Caucasic race contrasts with the yellow tones 
and flat features of the Mongolian race—caps of 
lamb -skin or fur turbans, floating robes and 
arsenal belts, cimeters and kandjiars, lances or 
iron maces of the Middle Ages. 

Besides a soldier belonging to these legions, 
we give in our illustrations four different types 
of princes belonging to this escort. Only yester- 
day these very princes were the sworn enemies 
of the emperor of whom they now form the pre- 
torian guard. ‘Their costumes are remarkably 
rich and handsome. The fur caps, as may be 
seen, affect different shapes. Some are round, 
some pointed, some wider toward the top; some 
are black, some brown, white, or gray. The 
robes, very long in the skirts, vary also in color: 
some are blue, some red. The sleeves are dou- 
ble. ‘The trowsers are of a blue cloth, large at 
the knees, narrow round the ankles, and fall in 
the shape of spatterdashes, very ample in form, 
over boots of red leather. The sword is curved 
in the Oriental style. 


THE COSSACKS. 


This corps of the Russian army first acquired 
its reputation in 1814, when the great French 
armies of the First Empire were fleeing from 
burning Moscow. It was the Cossacks who, 
during that most sadly eventful retreat, were 
employed in the pursuit of the French. With 
untiring activity, without mercy or pity, did they 
follow up and, without respite, attack the famish- 
ed, half-naked ‘‘ débris” of that splendid army 
of 500,000 men which started from France so 
beautifully equipped, so light at heart, so full of 
hope and ambition, to conquer the Russian capi- 
tal. Savage warriors were those Cossacks—with 
their shabby uniforms, with their hairy counte- 
nances, their flat, broad features, with their arms 
of past days—fiying about on their little dishev- 
eled horses round the wretched French soldiers 
like so many ravenous birds of prey. 

In regard to the rest of the army we 
must confine ourselves to a simple mention of 
the different arms composing it: There are the 
Pavlov Guards, the Semeonov Guards, and the 
Pavlogradski Guards; the Sum Hussars, the 
Ishuguxey Hassars; the Chasseurs & Cheval, 
the sharp-shooters on foot, the Cuirassiers and 
Grenadiers and Pioneers and Engineers; the 
Horse Artillery, the Foot Artillery, the Dra- 
goons, the Lancers, the Hussars of the Emper- 
or, the Horse- Guards, the regiments of Mos- 
cow, the regiments of Finland, the sailors of 
the Guard, the regiments of Ismailofski, the 
Sappers, etc., etc. The Russian army is, next 


the imperial French army, the most handsomel 
in Ys y 


THE CLERGY. 

The Russian clergy are divided into the white 
and black clergy. ‘The former are the secular, 
the latter the cloistered, clergy. ‘The appella- 
tions are derived from their respective dresses ; 
the one party being clothed from head to foot in 
black, the other performing divine service in 
white robes bordered with gold. 

The following is the description of the dress 
of the black clergy: The head is covered with a 
tall cylindrical black cap, round which flutters 
a long piece of black gauze, which lies down 
like a lady’s veil when thrown back. The prin- 
cipal garment is a long, full tunic, made gener- 
ally of black velvet. The handsome curling 
bands with which the monks are universally 
decorated harmonize admirably with this dress. 
As the monks all wear black, the secular priests, 
almost without exception, choose brown for their 
ordinary dress. When they are officiating as 
ministers of religion, it is, of course, different. 
On their heads they wear high brown or red 
velvet caps, trimmed with handsome fur, and 
carry excessively long brown sticks studded 
with wrought silver knobs. 


RUSSIAN CARRIAGES AND 8SLEDGES. 


In Russia, besides the ordinary trains or sledges 
which are used for traveling during the long and 
severe winters, the people employ nearly all the 
vehicles which are known to the rest of Europe. 
In the great cities the upper circles of society are 
every day adopting the habits of the French. 
The truly national Russian carriages are gener- 
ally small and uncovered, the traveler sits alone, 
and the driver occupies a position in front. 
Among the vehicles most commonly employed, 
and which are the most remarkable in form, are 
three—namely, the drosky, the teleka, and ka- 
bitka. We show in our illustration a couple of 
sledges. The single-horsed one is principally 
used for trotting purposes. It is very simple in 
its structure, and exceedingly light. The Rus- 
sians possess a very fine breed of trotters, almost 
equal to our own American trotters, They area 
tall, well-limbed, splendidly appointed race of 
animals, fall of activity, fire, and speed. The 
performances of several specimens of this race 
proved, indeed, very remarkable at the last equine 
exhibition in Paris. The general form of the 
other sledge is that of a wheelless cradle or chaise, 
with a pair of shafts attached. In town, impe- 
rial carriages alone can have six horses. The 
nobles can harness four. The ‘‘ bourgeoise,” 
tradesmen, and all not noble, are restricted to 
three, but generally employ two horses. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Bessexrs, the director of the scientific 
corps of Captain HALu’s steamer /odlaris, in a 
letter addressed to the president of the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, dated Godhaven, August 
16, states that he had already made some —. 
tant observations in regard to the physics of the 
northern seas, such as a peculiar coloration of 
the water and an unexpectedly bigh specific grav- 
ity, the maximum of density noticed —s 1.028. 
His experiences with his colleagues, Mr. Bryan, 
the astronomer, and Mr. Mgeyrgk, the meteorolo- 
gist, have been very satisfactory; the former 

entleman having made a number of success- 
ul azimuth observations, and the latter approv- 
ing himself an excellent mathematician and an 
accomplished observer, and an honor to the Sig- 
nal Service, from which he was detailed for duty 
with Captain Hari. This information may per- 
haps serve in some measure to relieve the appre- 
hensions expressed by Dr. Davip WaLKgR, in his 
Overland Monthly article on Captain HALu’s ex- 
pedition, in regard to the scientific results of the 


voyage. 


It is with great regret that we have toannounce 
the recent death, in Boston, of Rev. J. A. Swan, 
on the 3lst of October last, at the age of forty- 
eight. Mr. Swan has been long known amon 
his New England friends for his love of natura 
history and his skill in the use of the microscope ; 
and during his residence at Kennebunk, although 
a devoted pastor in that village, he found time 
to make numerous important explorations and 
observations in the natural history of the vicin- 
* Failing in health a few years ago, he visit- 

Europe, and on his return was appointed to 
the responsible post of secretary of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, in connection with 
Professor A. Hratt, succeeding Mr. ScuDDER 
in charge of the business of the society. Apart 
from his scientific accomplishments, Mr. Swan 
was endeared to all his friends by personal qual- 
ifications of the rarest merit. | 


Among the important works in natural his- 
tory lately announced by the London publish- 
ers is one on the poisonous snakes of India, by 
Dr. FaYRer, an author to whom we have, made 
frequent reference in connection with his experi- 
ments upon antidotes for snake poison. An- 
other work is a manual of the anatomy of verte- 
brated animals, by Professor HuxLey. 


A new planet was discovered on the night of 
September 13 last, at Marseilles, by M. BorRELLI, 
and named by him Lomia. This constitutes the | 
115th in the series of asteroids found betwee 
Mars and Jupiter. 


The cultivation of edible fungi is being pur- 
sued. with considerable vigor in England. An 
exhibition of fungi, especially-of the edible and 
the poisonous species, was recently held in the 
grounds of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which is described as being far the best that has 

et taken place. Several new species were ex- 

ibited, and prizes were offered for the bes§ col- 
lection. The visitors, who were very numer- 
ous, showed the greatest possible interest in the 
plants exhibited. 

Telegraphic advices from the West bring the 
news of a serious disaster to the whaling fleet 
of the arctic seas, no less than thirty-three ves- 
sels haying been destroyed, yalued, with their 
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cargoes, at a million and a half of dollars. For- 
tunately no lives were lost, although much saf- 
fering was experienced in consequence of the 
crowded quarters in which the crews of the ves- 
sels were obliged to huddle themselves. Accord- 
ing to the reports brought in, the entire fleet 
had been working northward, with varying suc- 
cess, and in considerable numbers, in Behring 
Sea, and followed the whales into the Arctic 
Ocean, where fair success was met with, until 
about the Ist of September, when the ice came 
driving down, and in the course of a week or 


‘two a nuinber of vessels were sunk, and others 


crushed by the ice or driven ashore. The catch 
destroyed amounted to 13,065 barrels of whule 
oil, and 965 barrels of sperm, and 100,000 pounds 
of bone. Most of the vessels were owned in 
New Bedford, where the loss will be keenly felt. 


Professor ANDRE Poser, in a late number of 
Nature, gives a figure of what he considers to be 
a new form of cloud, observed by him only twice 
in his life, once at Washington, and once in Wis- 
consin. For fuller details he refers to the paper 
on the classification of clouds published last year 
inthe Rural New Yorker, accompanied by figures 
and a description of this new phenomenon. 


We learn from Nature that the English eclipse 
expedition sailed on the 26th of October in the 
Mirzapore,and expected to arrive at Point de 
Galle on the 27th of November. Professor Res- 
PicH!I, Of Rome, well known for his research- 
es upon the physics of the sun, was to accom- 
pany the party. 


According to the Harrisburg Telegraph, the 
Swatara Creek, a tributary of the Susquehan- 
na, has lately been stocked with a large num- 
ber of black bass, which will probably in time 
aid in supplying the Susquehanna River with an 
abundance of this valuable fish. 


We have before us the recently published re- 
port of Commissioner R. W. Rarmonp upon 
statistics of mines and mining in the States and 
Territories west of the Rocky Mountains for the 
year 1870. This forms a-stout volume of nearly 
600 pages, illustrated by a number of plates and 
sections, embodying the result of a laborious 
personal examination, and that of several assist- 
ants. The report contains a detailed account 
of the present condition of the mining industry 
in California, Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Montan 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, an 
Wyoming, together with interesting statements 
in regard to improved metallurgical processes, 
such as especially relate to the treatment of au- 
riferous ores, the chlorination and smelting of 
silver ores, etc. There are also chapters on nar- 
row-gauge railways and their adaptation to min- 
ing regions, the mining law, the ge phical 
distribution of mining districts, the origin of 
gold ingots and gold-dust, and the bullion prod- 


uc 

The Commissioner congratulates the country 
upon an increased prosperity in the mining in< 
dustry, as seen not only in an augmented bullion 
roduct, but an improved tone in the busines¢ 
tself, and relief from more or less of the irrita 
ting and burdensome questions that have hith- 
erto been connected with the mining interest. 
Although the excitements which so frequently 
carry off the miners and settlers of one region 
into a new locality have been comparatively 
rare, yet there have been a few of special note. 
Among these mentioned by Mr. RaYMonD are 
those caused by the discovery of gold in South- 
ern California, near San Diego; the discovery 
of silver in the Burro Mountains, and the ru- 
mors of rich placers on Peace River, far into the 
interior of British Columbia; the bars of Snake 
River; several localities in Nevada, and others 
in Utah; the silver mines in the Caribou dis- 
trict of Colorado, ete. The work is too ency- 


clopedic in its character to permit of anabstract - 


in our pages, and we refer our readers to it for 
an exhaustive treatment, in an intelligible form, 
of the subject in question. 


The annual report of the Light-honse Board 
for the year preceding September, 1871, bas just 
been prin as a department document, and 
gives a general account of the present condition 
of the service, with recommendations for its im- 
provement. In consequence of the- detaching 
of Admiral Sausrick from the chairmanship, 
the vacant office has been filled by an election 
to it of Professor Jogern Henry, secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


The British government is carrying the sys- 
tem of competitive examination for appoint- 
ments in all the departments under its control 
to an extreme pitch. There are at the present 
time vacancies for a junior assistant in the her- 
barium at Kew, and for a clerk in the office of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew. The principals of 
these establishments had in their eye young men 
whom they wished should receive the appoint- 
ments; but the government officials insist that 
they shall be thrown open to public competition 
the examinati®n to be such as clerks in any of 
the other offices would have to go through, the 
merest smattering of botany being added. No 
account will thus be taken of many 4ualifica- 
tions equally important with literary ones— 
punctuality, neatness, an obliging demeanor, 
etc.; and the door is closed for the employmen 
of young men of scientific tastes who may not 
have much literary acquirements. The British 
Museum is not yet under the contrel of the 
same department of the government, and the 

rincipals of that establishment are still permit- 

d to nominate candidates for the subordinate 

sts, after which they have to submit to a qual- 

ing examination. 


A heavy rain occurred on the 3lst of May last 
in the great desert of Atacama, Chili, a phe- 
nomenon hitherto almost entirely unknown in 
that region of the world. 


The Society of the Friends of Science, in Posen, 
ropose, on the 19th of February, 1878, to cele- 
bende the 400th birthday of the eminent astrono- 
mer NICHOLAS COPERNICUS, at his birth-place, in 
the vil of Thorn. In addition to the festivi- 
ties of the occasion, they propose to publish an 
accurate biography of their countryman, and to 
prepare a monumental album, as also to strike 
an appropriate medal. A prize of 500 thalers is 
offered for the best biography that can be pre- 
red before the Ist of January, 1872, to be 
ased only upon authentic documents, j 
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FLEET IN THE ICE. 


eden | Arctic. Daniel Webster. Midas. Chance. Progress. 
AT Din ‘KED AND ABANDONED 
mus AT AIS EFFECTIN ‘ARCTIC’ AND “PROGRESS” RECEIVING THE CREWS OF THE WRECKED 
EA “ETCHES ny Caprary Keuty, or THe “ GayHeap.”—[See Pace 1130.) 
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CRUSHED AMONG ICEBE RGS. 


Or the arctic whaling fieet, forty i | number, 
which proudly sailed on their perilc 1s voyage 
from San Francisco and Honolulu st season, 
thirty-three have been crushed in tl» ice, and 
their crews have barely escaped with | fe through 
many hardships and perils. The tid; ags of this 
catastrophe were brought to Honoli lu on the 
93d October; and on that and the fol owing day 
no fewer than 1200 shipwrecked ma iners were 
landed upon the Hawiian shores. 

The particulars of this crushing 1 low to the 
whaling enterprise of America may | 5 gathered 
from the following details, supplied | us by Mr. 
Tuomas G. Turum, of Honolulu, to whom also 
we are indebted for the several graplt c sketches 
of some of the frighful situations of t! e fleet and 
its distressed crews which appear it our open- 
ing pages this week. 

Early in May the whalers arrived + | the south 
of Cape Thaddeus, where they found | he ice ; but 
it was so closely packed that they we; 2 unable to 
make much headway northward, an | the wind 
was strong from-the northeast for 1 10st of the 
month. 

June commenced with light and vai iable winds 
and foggy weather, but the ice opened somewhat, 
and the ships made up in sight of ( ape Nava- 
rine, where five or six whales were taken, and 


many more were heard spouting imong the 


heavy ice, but they soon left. Towa d the mid- 
dle of June the ice opened, enabling the fleet to 
ursue their way north, picking up a few whales 
in crossing the Anadir Sea. Whe.| the ships 
made Cape Behring, the whales | ad mostly 
passed through the straits; the fle't had also 
passed through by the 30th June. They now 
commenced catching walrus, but vith small 


success in comparison with former s asons. In 


the latter part of July strong winc } prevailed 
from southeast and northeast, breal ing up the 
walrus hunting ; so the fleet pressed t » the north- 
east for Icy Cape. Finding the ic; disappear 
from the east shore south of Cape L sburne, the 
fleet pushed to eastward, following he ice, the 
main body of which was in latitude € }° 10’, in to 
the east shore, where they found ac ar strip of 
water running along the land to no theast, and 
in this water the whalers worked 1p to a few 
miles off Icey Cape. Here some of |hem anch- 
ored, being unable to proceed furt] er through 
the ice lying on Blossom Shoals, the wind at the 
same time blowing strong from thi northeast. 
The wind moderated, and the ice st rted off the 
shoals about the 6th of August. I: a few days 
most of the fleet reached north of Blo: som Shoals, 
and the weather being favorable, the worked up 
wo northeast, making Wainwright niet, where 
hey captured a large number of wh jles, though 
many more were lost, the ice beinj very heavy 
and densely packed; but notwiths{ nding this, 
the prospects appeared good, and promised a 
large season’s catch. ‘The ships all anchored or 
made fast to heavy ground-ice, and whaling was 
continued smartly for several days, wh 2n, about the 
lith August, a large number of tt» boats that 
had Seen cruising in the open ice w¢ re caught in 
it by a shifting wind setting the ive on shore. 


This wind was from the west, ard the ships 


were compelled to get under way t| save them- 
selves from being jammed. They. worked in- 
shore under the lee of the groun.-ice, and it 
was only with the utmost difficulty tat they suc- 


ceeded in saving the boats, having { > haul them. 


for long distances over the ice, wt ich now set 
steadily on shore; and, to avoid bei ig stove, the 
ships got into shoal water. On the 13th the ice 
stopped, having at last grounded, leaving an 
open space of water along the land up to Point 
Belcher. ‘The boats were kept off ;haling con- 
tinually, and plenty of whales wer: heard and 
seen among the heavy ice, but were inaccessible. 

Up to the 25th of August the sh ps remained 
safely anchored and tied up to the ice, waiting 
for a strong northeaster to open u ) the ice off 
the land. On that day a strong nprtheast gale 
set in, and the ice opened and wé it off shore. 
On the 27th the weather was good, ‘whales plen- 
tiful, and many were taken; and 4} it was con- 
sidered that the ice was going off “ermanently, 
the ships all got under way, and b¢ gan whaling 
in earnest. 

They had fine weather and li,sht, variable 
winds on the 28th; but’on the 29tl a southwest 
wind, light in the morning, fresher >d so toward 
the evening that the ice set inshore, and caught 
some of the ships in the pack, while the rest 
barely succeeded in retreating insh*yre ahead of 
the ice, where they anchored in {'om three to 
four fathoms of water, the ice sti): coming in, 
and small ice packing round the sl:ips. By the 
strong current which ran to the ‘ortheast the 
large, heavy floe-ice grounded in {he shoal wa- 
ter, and inside of this many of te ships lay, 
whilé those which could not get in tept working 
in, as they found it possible, to prévent staving. 
Storms and winds from south to nc:thwest, with 
snow, now visited the devoted vesisis, many of 
which were so close together as not %o have room 
cnough to swing clear of each othe... 

And now a series of disasters ‘»egan, which 
culminated in the almost total dest;uction of the 
arctic whaling fleet. it 

On the 2d of September the br.g Comet was 
completely crushed in the heavy -ce, her crew 
hardly escaping to the other vesse's. The ice, 
too, began to set on shore heavily, and the open 
epace of whiter arrower, and 
the possibility of the Véssels getting out grew less 
and less. Still ‘our thdrin irs cherished 
strong hopes that a northeast gale v ould yet open 
a way for their passage. Indee , though day 
after day went without any sign of the ice open- 
ing, the brave men were more anx >us about the 
loss of time than their apparent d inger—so un- 

willing were they to believe that he ice would 
not go off shore, as in all their firmer experi- 
ence it had done under similar ¢ircumstances. 


Nothing, however, could be viewed but ice off 
shore to the utmost range of vision, and the only 
clear water to be seen was that inshore, and 
which had become narrowed to from two hun- 
dred yards to half a mile wide, where the ships 
were lying, some packed in the ice, others in 
open water extending from Point Belcher to 
about two or three miles south of Wainwright 
Inlet. The wind continued from southeast to 
southwest, always light from southeast, and fresh 
from southwest, cansing #he ice to pack more 
closely together every day. 

On the 7th the bark Homan had been crushed 
by the ice. She had been caught while cutting 
a whale, and had drifted helplessly with the ice 
so far as Sea-horse Islands, and was there caught 
between two immense floes of ice, one of them 
being aground, and the other, a tremendous floe 
of several miles in length, thundered against the 
fated vessel from off shore, crushing her to atoms. 
The officers and crew fortunately escaped over 
the ice to the other ships, saving hardly any 
thing but their lives. 

These several disasters were alone enough to 
strike the fleet with consternktion, but worse was 
slowly but surely approaching; and on the 8th 
the fleet beheld the bark Awashenks shattered 
between the stupendous floe and ground ice, and 
again received a fugitive crew who had lost their 
all. 

The jeopardy in which they were situated now 
forced itself upon the gallant mariners; and as 
the season was rapidly advancing toward its 
close, and the ice increased daily in the open wa- 
ter, the danger of being frozen in seemed immi- 
nent. ‘The masters all met to consult upon the 
situation, and arrange some means for the rescue 
ci their crews, in the event of its becoming im- 
possible to remove the ships from their pent-up 
position. The masters concluded to make prep- 
arations for the final escape, but indulged in san- 
guine hopes that the ice would yet open, and 
obviate the necessity for abandoning the ships 
which were so dear to them. In the first place, 
they lightened the brig Kohola, ¢o get her over 
the bar at Wainwright Inlet, on which there was 
five or six feet of water. Her oil and stores 
were then landed on the deck of the Charlotte, 
of San Francisco, but the Kohola was then found 
to draw nine feet of water. After taking her 
down the coast close to the beach, an attempt 
was made to take her over the shoal water, but 
unsuccessfully, on account of her draught, and 
the project had to be given up. Then an expe- 
dition of three boats was fitted out and went 
down the coast, under the command of Captain 
D. R. Fraser, who succeeded in finding the 
vessels Arctic, Progress, Midas, Lagoda, Chance, 
Daniel Webster, and Europa, which had kept 
out of the ice, and he found their masters wi!ling 
to stay and wait for the crews of the distressed 
vessels as long as their anchors would hold out. 

Indulging in their cherished hope that the ice 
would yet open and let them out, the masters 
and crews remained steadfast to the distressed 
vessels, and Captain RepFie.p, of the brig Vic- 
toria, repeated upon his vessel the experiment 
which had been tried upon the AKohoda, but with- 
out effect. 

As on the night of the 9th September the clear 
water round the ships began to freeze over and 
the weather became calm, it was deemed well 


to lose no time in forwarding supplies of pro- |. 


visions to the vessels waiting in the south before 
the passage by boats was cut off by the ice, and 
so compel them to travel on the ice to those ves- 
sels. ‘The boats were coppered round the bows 
to protect them from damage by the ice, which 
had already accumulated in the open space, and 
the provisions were sent south. ‘This measure 
was adopted with much reluctance by the brave- 
hearted men, because it appeared so much like 
an ultimate abandonment of their vessels, and 
that was a thing hard for them even to entertain. 
Still they knew that in case their ships escaped 
the destruction then impending, those provisions 
could be reconveyed to their vessels; and it was 
this reflection that buoyed them up in their sad 
task, and they “‘ hoped against hope” to the very 
last. 


After waiting what was to them a long, dreary 
while, until the 13th September, another meet- 
ing of the masters took place, when the painful 
conclusion was arrived at that in order to save 
the lives of their crews they would be obliged to 
abandon their vessels, as it was quite impossible 
to winter there, the supply of provisions being 
insufficient for three or four months, which is 
less than a third of the length of winter in those 
regions. ‘The masters also concluded that as the 
ships lay in the open sea, exposed to the weath- 
er, the probability was strong that they would 
all be destroyed by the ice, although they were 
ready to stay any length of time by their ships 
that they could exist upon the provisions, if sure 
of a vessel to take them off in the last extremity. 
Consider the case as they would, they could not 
see any prospect of saving the ships if they-staid 
by them, and unless they made their escape 
while they could do so, starvation and death 
seemed the only alternative. Accordingly, with 
heavy hearts, and feelings which none but those 
who have been similarly situated can describe or 
realize, all the ships’ companies, at the precon- 
certed signal—colors set at the mast-heads—got 
ready to leave their vessels on the 14th; and on 


that day at four p.m. every ship’s company had 
left their vessels and proceeded on their way 
south, carrying only such provisions and cloth- 


ing as were positively needful. 
ing’their progress southward they found 


that the jee had i extent greater 
satisfied that, 


even though they had succeeded in taking the 
brigs over the bar at Wainwright Inlet, they 
would never have got them into the clear water in 
the south. Onthe night of the 14th they camped 
on the beach, and at daylight on the 15th they 
went on their way to Icy Cape, the wind blow- 


‘sight of 
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ing from the south. When they came in 


waiting ships they were indeed grate- 
ful to that Providence which had guided them, 
and preserved means for their rescne from the 
frightful perils and hardships through which they 
had passed. great difficulty 
in getting off to ships, ow:ng to the rugged 
sea and necessarily deep loading of the boats. 
The Arctic, Midas, and Progress each lost an 
anchor in trying to hold on to receive the crews 
who went on board the seven vessels then stand- 
ing by for the rescue, as promised to Captain 
Fraser. The boats were cut adrift, as the 
crowded state of the ships precluded them from 
saving one of them. On the 16th Septem- 
ber—the last boat’s crew having been taken on 
board—the seven vessels weighed anchor, the 
wind blowing strong from northwest, and pro- 
ceeded southwest for Plover Bay, where they 
touched, and took in water and wood sufficient 
for the voyage to the Hawaiian Islands. They 
reached Plover Bay on the 24th, and sailed 
thence the 25th September for Honolulu. 

The distance traveled by the boats after the 
abandonment, until reaching the rescuing vessels 
south of Icy Cape, was about seventy miles ; the 
ice to seaward being one compact mass, and the 
water along the beach being a very narrow strip, 
for the enfire distance very shoal. 


AGLAE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


I noxip Fulton Street, New York, to be the 
most absolutely unpoetic, anti-romantic street 
known to civilized men, It seems a place where 
it would be impossible for the *‘ violet of a le- 
gend” to blow, for any thing sentimental, or 
dramatic, or esthetic to happen, for any advent- 
ure to find a scene, except such adventure as 
the collision of a ‘‘ stage” with a wagon, or the 
fall of a cart-horse, or the running down of a 
stray passenger. Yet there was something which 
had a little affinity to old romance in the feel- 
ings which shot through the heart of George 
Sternhold one day as, hurrying up Fulton Street, 
he passed y a pale face and a pair of dark 


eyes. 

He had only had a mere at the pale 
face and the dark eyes, and yet the glance 
quite overcame him. Surprise, emotion, old 
memories, came rushing on him. He came toa 
fall stop in the crowded street, and, coming to a 
full stop, came, of course, into collision with sev- 
eral hurrying wayfarers, who had in no wise 
counted on his sudden pause. He looked anx- 
iously back through the crowd—and, yes, the 
owner of the pale face and dark eyes had stopped 
too, and was looking back after him. 

Yet even then he did not hasten toward the 
girl who had stopped in the crowd. He moved 
toward her slowly, as one not yet assured wheth- 
er she was really the person he supposed, or not 
quite certain what his reception might be if she 
were. 

She stood and waited. She was a handsome 
girl, with colorless cheeks and slender, shapely 
form. She was plainly dressed, and her expres- 
sion was one of sadness. She was looking afier 
Sternhold with a face that spoke of-surprise and 
melancholy. | 

He came up to her at last, shouldering many 
people out of his way in order to approacl: her. 
As he came near, the lingering doubt which had 
kept possession of his mind thus far wholly dis- 
a 


be spoken in Fulton Street, quite near the mar- 
ket, in the region of boot-shops, hardware stores, 
and whisky-vaults ! 

** George!” said the girl, ,in a sad, strange 
tone; and then their hands touched mechan- 
ically. 

**T never expected to meet you here, Aglaé.” 

**Nor I you, George ; else [ would not have 
come here,” she added, firmly, although with 
apparent reluctance, as if unwilling to give him 

in. 

‘*No,” he said, with some bitterness, ‘‘ you 
need not tettme that. Now that we have met we 
may speak a few words to each other. Where 
were you going ?” 

**T was crossing to Brooklyn.” 

**May I go across with you? We can ex- 
change a few words on the boat. Do you ob- 
ject ?” he asked, impatiently. 

**Oh no, I don’t object.” 

He turned, and they walked in silence to the 
ferry. They went on board the bout, and walk- 
ed out to the forepart of it. It was not a time 
of day when the boats are overcrowded, and 
the two were left nearly alone. 

** Aglaé, how did you come here? Why did 
youcome? How long have you been here?” He 
poured out these questions almost vehemently. 

**George, why did you come here, and how 
long have you been here? Did we not promise 
each other that an ocean should always be be- 
tween us, and did you not say that you would 
never return to America ?”’ 3 

“Yes; but did you not say you were going to 
Australia ?” 

**I did go to Australia.” 

** And you came here ?” 

**I came here, yes, because the kind people 
to whom, " owe my means of living, and who 
have always sheltered me, came here. I could 
not leave them. I have to earn my bread, 


“*Of course; of course. Need _ tell me 
that? You would not allow me to help you.” 

She shook her head. 

** J came here,” he said, ‘‘ because I could not 
help it, I suppose. Why does a ghost come 
back and haunt dismal old ruins, where no one 
who ever knew him, or cared a straw for him in 
the flesh, still lingers? I came here because I 


was sick and weary of knocking about Europe, | 


‘destiny and fate and such fancies. 


ppeared. 
¥ Aglaé!” he exclaimed. What a name to: 


a lonely and miserable wretch. No " 
shall go away.again. I shall go back to Earcpe 
—or to Australia, perhaps.” pe 
The boat was approaching the Brooklyn shore, 
[ expect some friends to meet me,” Aglaé 
said, with significance. gine 
well; then, of course, I 5 “ 
you Bat I want to 
and to speak with you, Aglaé. No- | will ee 
en to no denial. I have a right to speak with 
you, since we have met. Where can I see you ?” 

“Can our meeting do any good, George ?” 

“*T don't care. Let it do good or eyil I 
must speak with you again.” , 

** We live,” she said, slowly, “ near Madison 
Square. I will walk in the square to-morrow at 
two o'clock, and meet you there+for once,” 

Then they parted. Tears were actually burst- 
ing from her eyes as she allowed her hand to 
rest a moment in his. George Sternhold entered 
the boat to return to New York, and became ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

**]T have always,” he said to himself, ** lau gh- 
ed at people who talked in high-tlown words of 
Yet 
not one believe ir an inexorable and 8 i 
destiny if he knew that the very first week of 
my return to New York I should have met her 
whom I believed to be away in Australia, she 
having every reason to believe me away in Eu- 
rope ? Well, I must go away again. I mast 
not stay to interfere with her. Poor girl—poor 
Aglaé! And yet she seems calmer and happier 
than Tam. Why should she not be? She is 
the victim, not the criminal. To-day she came 
on me, with her dark, melancholy eyes, like a 
haunting ghost.” 

The young man was soon back again in 
crowded Fulton Street, through which he car- 
ried the light of passion and disappointment and 
romance, even as Diogenes carried his lantern 
through the streets of Athens, only that Diog- 
enes wished his lamp to be seen, and ostenta- 
tiously showed it; whereas George Sternhold 
would have concealed his from his closest friend, 
or his brother, if he had one. 

Sternhold had no father or mother, sister or 
brother, living. He came from one of the West- 
ern States, his father being of German extrac- 
tion. He had some money, and had long lived 
a wandering life. Now he had only just return- 
ed to New York; and it was in New York that 
he had first seen Aglaé. 

He spent a restless evening and night, and a 
restless forenoon next day. He dressed some- 
what carefully, however, for his walk in Madison 
Square. He was first on the ground; but it 
was not long before he saw Aglaé approaching 
him. A sudden pang shot throug! him as he 
observed how thin her face was, and how poorly 
she was dressed. The diamond ring or the 
diamond pin he wore would have bought all her 
clothes many times over. 

They shook hands again, and walked side by 
side for a while without speaking. At last Aglae 
broke the silence: 

** You wished to speak to me, George?” 

‘*T wished to know how you are living, Aglaé, 
and if you are happy, and—and what you wish 
me to do.” 

‘*T am living with the same family who were 
so kind to me, and took me with them when— 
when I wanted a home. I am as happy as I 
could expect or ask to be, and I do not ask you 
to do any thing except what you know is neces- 
sary, except to avoid me. I do not want you 
to leave New York, George; I have no wish to 
drive you from your home. It was you, and not 
I, who insisted that an ocean iust always lie 
between us.” 

‘*You are very good, Aglaé—your heart was 
always good.” 

She glanced up at him wistfully. 

‘* But I am going away again,” he continued, 
in an excited tone. ‘‘1 ought not to stay, you 
know. I should only be interfering with you, 
and marring your projects and your way of life, 
and making you unhappy; and so I must go. I 
was wholly wrong, Aglaé—” 

She made a slight gesture, as if she were about 
to protest, but he hurried on, overwhelming her 
intended interruption— 

was wholly wrong, but that is no reason 
why I should make you unhappy. So I am go- 
ing away to-morrow, unless, Aglaé, unless you 
have overcome your scruples, and will take steps 
to set yourself wholly free. It can be done, and, 
at any sacrifice to myself, it shall be done, if you 
desire it, and [ think you may fairly and rightly 
desire it.” 

‘<I think I do desire it, George” (she brought 
the words out with a tremor and a great choking 
gulp). ‘*I think it would be best for both of us 
—for you much more than for me. 

‘‘'rhen it has really come to this!” the young 
man broke in, with a look of bitter anger. 

‘‘ Better it came to this, George—the sooner 
the better. We made a great mistake. Guns 
thought we could not repair it, and that we - t 
not to try. But I have lately come to think dif- 
ferently. You are quite too young to be doom- 
ed to this sort of life any more. 

“And you, Aglaé, you feel, I suppose, = 
you ought not to be doomed to it any longer. 
not that the reason for your change of eas" 

She glanced at him sadly and reproachfu ‘ 
and was about to make some answer, when t re 
dialogue was suddenly broken in upon by ® lady 
and gentleman who were crossing the nyo 
and who came to a full stop on yer ye 
The lady was a handsome woman of mid — 
or more; the gentleman was ape 
young. ‘The resemblance his eyes anc 
bore to her wonld have settled their — “ 
at once in the mind of any onc blessed with tic 
faculty of observation. 

‘‘ George Sternhold, I do declare ! exclaimed 
the lady, holding out both hands to pak see 
man she named. ‘* Why, you roving © 
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| thought you were thousands of miles away! 
When did you come back? ‘This is my son. 
| believe you never met him before. He has 
only jast come home from Egypt. And how 
on earth did you come to know my dear young 
friend Aglué Roden ¢ 
This lady, Mrs. Denbigh by name, was one 0 
George's best and oljest friends, and had been 
« school-fellow of his mother's, whom she dearly 
: =he was now, it seemed, an intimate 
friend of the Thurston family—the family with 
vhom Aglaé lived. Her son and Aglat were 
well acquainted already, it would appear; and 
when Mrs. Denbigh took George's arm and be- 
gan to pour out inquiries as to his past, present, 
and future, Aglae and young Theodore Denbigh 
oll behind and talked in a low tone, — Through 
oll the animated, eager, kindly questionings of 
\rs. Denbigh George strained his sense of hear- 
og aud his attention to the utmost, in the hope 
that some of the words which were passing be- 
tween Aglaeé and the young man might reach 
him. His efforts were all in vain: he could 
sar nothing. 
“ Now | ean't let you off, George,” said the 
kindly lady, as she prepared to leave him, ‘* on- 
| you promise to come and dine with me to- 
dav. Aglaé Roden is coming; and, of course, 
my son will be there: and no one else. So we 
can talk over your affairs, and learn what you 
are going to do with yourself fur the future. 
You know the house pretty well already—it is 
the old house. We have not-changed, although 


loved. 


ing 


f:shion is moving farther and farther up town- 


every day. You will come?” 

Aglaé cast a pleading glance at George, as if 
to beg of him not to come. It only needed this 
to determine him. He went, and dined with his 
friend, his friend’s son, and Aglaé. ‘They had, 
apparently, @ very delight ful evening. Aglaé 
sang, and Theodore Denbigh turned the leaves 
of her music for her; while George, who could 
not sing, talked apart with his hostess, and tried 
in vain to keep his anxious eyes from wandering 
to the piano. Once Aglaé and ‘Theodore sang a 
duet. 

‘How charmingly their voices blend!” said 
Mrs. Denbigh. 

 Delighifully,” said George, grimly. 

“Don’t you like my son, George? I do so 
want you to like him very much, and to be his 
friend. I think him a splendid young fellow.” 

“Do you, really?’ asked George, not know- 
ing what he was saying. 

“Do I really? Why, of course Ido. Don't 
you? Doesn't every body ?” 

**Aglaé does, I suppose—I mean Miss Ro- 
den, ’ murmured George. 

“Of course she does. How could any girl 
help thinking it? Is she not a sweet, good girl ? 
She ought to get married soon; and oh, I do so 
hope she will tind some man worthy of her, capa- 
Lie of appreciating her! I don’t believe there are 
a dozen young men in New York fit to receive 
the gift of such a heart. How did you come to 
know her, George? You never told me.” 

So the evening wore away ; and George walk- 
el home, and Aglaé was sent home in the car- 
riage. George had not a chance of exchanging 
a word with her unheard. But he sat down that 
very night and wrote her a few lines of a letter, 
which he sent to her next day. ‘This was the 
letter ; 

“Tam not blind, Aglaé, and I understatfi why you 
should wish to be free. You shall be free. I will at 


once begin to take the proper steps. I do not blame 
you, and | only ask you to forgive me. Grorer.” 


In a few hours he received the following an- 
swer: 

“You are blind, George; but do as you will. Only 
give me a little time to think. I want to be certain 
Whether I ought not first to tell ali to my dear and 
kind friends. Do nothing, then, I beseech of you, for 
just two weeks. My mind is bewildered, and I can not 
think calmly of any thing now. Forgive you? Oh, 
*urely you ought to know—Heaven knows—how truly 

, and entirely 1 forgive you. AGLAE.” 


George passed a whole hour, now reading this 

letter over and over, and then covering his face 
With his hands and thinking. ‘Then he went out 
aud called, first on Mrs. Venbigh and next on 
the Thurstons, eagerly hoping that he might see 
Aglaé. But he did not see her. 
_ From that time he haunted every place where 
sie could be seen. He courted the intimacy of 
the ihurstons, who were always very glad to wel- 
come him, and he dined with them constantly. 
There he met Aglaé often; and there, too, he 
olen met young Theodore Denbigh, who hang 
al.er the girl as if he were her shadow, and would 
hot be repelled, although she plainly discouraged 
aud tried to avoid him now. Every body could 
‘ee whither that handsome youth's destiny was 
dealing him ; and George Sternhold heard a good 
Jeal seid about the subject, which it was a bitter 
trial tu bear, 

“Tam delighted at it,” said Mrs. Thurston to 

mone evening. ‘* He is a fine young fellow, 
wid she is the best girl in the world. She is verv 
poor; his mother is rich, has no other child, and 
ls only too willing that her fortune shall make 

im happy with any woman he loves.” 

.. then she will marry him, you think ?” asked 


George between his teeth. 
Marry him — marry Theodore Denbigh ? 
¥, of course she will. What girl could desire 
~ thing better ?” 
a : a George, with a spasmodic smile 
quite right.” cart-pang. Of course; you are 
Mrs. Vhurston looked w i 
onderingly, keenly at 
and changed the conversation. 
thie pe George said to himself, “I can bear 
wich ee 1 must see her alone, and speak 
Be he went to Mrs. Thurston's and asked, not 
wads ny of the family, but for Miss Roden. He 
mad his card, and waited in the reception- 
mre, - heart beating wildly, and his lips quiv- 
&- resently he saw Theodore Deubigh come 


— 


down stairs, pass the door of the reception-room, 
and leave the house. 
and looked after him. Denbigh's face wore a 
crimson flush, and he appeared to be deeply agi- 
tated. 

Presently a servant came down and brought 
Miss Roden’s compliments, and her regrets that 
she was not well enough that day to receive Mr. 
Sternhold. 

George went home, convulsed with anger and 
disappointment, and wrote three successive let- 
ters—one full of bitter reproaches, one of pathet- 
ic, passionate appeal, and one of cold and studied 
politeness and formality. Each was addressed 
to Aglaé, but each in turn he had the good sense 
to tear up after reading it over. 

Next day he received a few lines from Mrs. 
Denbigh begging of him to come at once and 
see her. He went to her house immediately. 
Mrs. Denbigh was alone, very much agitated, 
apparently, and with eyes that had hardly yet 

from tears. 

**Oh, George, I am so glad you have come! 
I am in trouble to-day; we are all in trouble. 
My poor, dear, darling Theodore had set his 
whole heart and soul on marrying Aglaé Roden, 
and I so wished it, too; and the poor boy has 
poured out his love to her, and she has rejected 
him, and he is in despair.” 

A ghastly tremor passed over George’s face. 
He tried once or twice to speak, and could not. 
At last he got out some hard and toneless words. 

** Perhaps she will relent; perhaps she only 
wants a little time. ‘Tell ‘Theodore he has only 
to wait.” 

‘*Ah,no! Ihave been to her to-day. I have 
reasoned with her, pleaded for him, begged. of 
her. She says she can not marry him; and I 
have sent for you, George, because, when | in- 
sisted on knowing the reason why, she bade me 
ask you, and said you could tell me.” 

'George started to his feet. 

** What does all this mean, George Sternhold ? 
Have you been deceiving me? You knew of my 
poor boy’s love fur this girl—have you been se- 
cretly trying to supplant him? For shame, if 
you have, treacherous friend! Come, speak out 
and tell me. Have you been making love to this 
woman? Is she in love with you?” 

‘** No,” he replied, sternly ; **she is not in love 
with me, and I have not been making love to her 
—lately. If any one has been humiliated and 
wronged in all this, | have been. Aglaé is not 
in love with me, Mrs. Denbigh, but she is none 
the less my wife! We were privately married at 
Bonn fifteen months ago, and we separated soon 
after, no matter for what. She has refused your 
son only because she is still my wife. Iam about 
to set her free by means of a divorce, which can 
be had easily enough, God knows, by the accursed 
laws of some of our States. It is only a question 
of time. Let your son wait. When she is rid 
of me she will doubtless marry him, if he will. 
And he may, for, as sure as Heaven, there is no 
spot or stain on her. 1, who was not worthy of 
her, and whom she justly casts away, must, in 
common justice and decency, say so much of her. 
Even though she has been my wife, she is pure 
and good enough for your son, or for the best 
man that ever lived.” 

Mrs. Denbigh listened, amazed, bewildered, to 
the passionate utterances of the excited young 
man. She forgot her own distress and that of 
her sou in the presence of the wild agony which 
was marked in the face and echoed im the voice 
of poor George Sternhold. 

‘George, my dear boy,’ she said at last ; 
**dear son of my best and oldest friend, this is 
a strange, sad story. I will not ask you to tell 
me the whole of it, or any mofe of it now ; but I 
have something to tell you. Do nothing rashly ; 
and if you love your wife, as I think you do, go 
to her and tell her so, For if I know any thing 
whatever of a woman’s feelings, Aglaé loves you 
dearly, George, to-day.” 


Some two years before this time it was that 
George Sternhold first saw Aglaé Roden. She 
was then a poor orphan girl trying to teach her 
way into a living. And the task was the more 
bitter to her because she had never been prepared 
for it. Her father was a merchant engaged in 
the Greek trade, and at one time very flourish- 
ing; her mother, who had long been dead, was 
a Greek. Mr. Roden lived for many years in 
splendid style, then got into difficulties, then 
tried more audacious and reckless speculation, 
then broke into enterprises which might be call- 
ed criminal, then was exposed and disgraced, 
and killed himself. George Sternhold pitied and 
loved Aglaé ; but his mother was alive; he was 
wholly dependent on her, and he did not ven- 
ture to tell her of his love for the daughter of the 
disgraced merchant, who had first ruined and 
then killed himself. Aglaé was offered an en- 
gagement to teach at a school in Bonn, on the 
Rhine, and went there; and.George, traveling 
in Europe soon after, found her out, and re- 
newed his love-suit, and easily won her whole 
heart, and at last persuaded her to marry him 
privately. Some mad whim made him absurdly 
jealous of her, utterly without cause, as he soon 
found out. ‘This was within a month after their 
marriage, and he loaded her with insane re- 
proaches, taunted her with having drawn him 
into a marriage, flang himself into open and 
reckless dissipation; and then recovd..ag his 
reason, knowing how utterly he had wronged 
and misunderstood his wife, despairing of for- 
giveness, and believing himself unworthy even 
to touch her hand, he went to her and told her 
they must separate. If he had but asked for her 


forgiveness! If he had buat Said a word of love! 
She was only too anxious te SOrget all and for- 
give all. but he looked on f and his of- 


fenses with pitiless eyes; believed himself lost 
beyond reparation ; persuaded himself that the 
only atonement he could make to her was to 
leave her. And so they parted. Her marriage 
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George ran to the window 


had been kept a complete secret. She had al- 
ways retained herown name. And when George 
left her, those who had observed their intimacy 
only supposed that two lovers had quarreled and 
parted. It so happened that the Thurston fam- 
ily—New York people, engaged in commerce in 
Australia—made the acquaintance of Aglaé at 
Bonn, and offered to take her with them to Mel- 
bourne. She welcomed a change that seemed to 
bear her quite away forever from all her old life ; 
and she left Europe, while George declared that 
he would return no more to America. After his 
mother’s sudden death, however, he changed 
his mind. He wandered back, penitent and sad, 
to New York, and there the first week of his ar- 
rival he came face to face with Aglaé. 

Long and earnestly Mars. Denbigh talked with 
Sternhold the day he made his avowal to her. 
The true-hearted woman thought little for the 
moment even of her son’s disappointment in her 
earnest wish to bring this sundered pair together. 

** Shall I go to herand plead for you, George, 
my dear?” asked she at last. 

** No, Mrs. Denbigh,” the young man re- 
plied, firmly ; ‘‘ though I thank you for the good- 
will. I owe it to her to plead to her myself, 
and ask her for pardon and love. Even if she 
still casts me off, I shall always love her.” 

**She will not cast you off,” Mrs. Denbigh 
said, decisively. ‘“‘She loves you, and only 
longs to throw herself into your arms.” 

And so it proved. Aglaé needed no pleading. 
When he told her he loved her, that was enough 
for her. She poured out upon him a tender 
love which never had changed. ‘They were 
publicly married in New York, and are happy ; 
and perhaps in time poor Theodore Denbigh 
will get over his disappointment, and fall in love 
with some one who can give him a heart, which 
Aglaé Sternhold had not to give. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue disastrous effects of a panic are strikingly ex- 
emplified in the terrible and fatal accident which re- 
cently occurred in the African Baptist Church at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. Between six and seven hundred 
persons were gathered at the Sunday evening service. 
The sermon was concluded, and the congregation 
were about to unite in singing a familiar hymn, 
when a peculiar crashing, crackling sound was heard. 
Though the audience were startled, all might have 
been well had not some thoughtless person, crying 
out that the church was falling, rushed for the door. 
The panic that followed was fearful. The narrow 
stairways were instantly crowded with a struggling, 
shricking, surging mass; the weak were trampled 
down by the strong; eager to escape from some un- 
known danger, the frenzied people fought their way 
to the dvor, or tore out the windows and jumped to 
the ground. In vain the pastor and a few others, 
who retained their presence of mind, sought to quell 
the tumult. When, at length, the frantic mass were 
without the building eleven dead bodies lay in and 
near the vestibule—nine women and two children, 
nearly all apparently suffocated. Several others were 
severely injured, and over seventy-five more or less 
bruised. An examination of the building showed 
that one of the pillars which supported the floor had 
fallen from its place, and caused the floor to sway 
down about two inches. The floor in that part of the 
house was very loose and shaky, but as the other 
pillars remained firm, it does not seem probable that 
even the weight of the great crowd in the church at 
the time would have caused it to give way, and if the 
congregation had remained seated, or dispersed quiet- 
ly, not a single one would have been injured. 


The Czar of all the Russias cares little for outward 
pomp; he is a man of remarkable simplicity in all his 
modes of life. He wanders through the crowded 
streets of St. Petersburg alone; and in the country, if 
accompanied at all, goes out generally with some 
member of his family. He often drives himself, there 
being neither outriders nor guards. 


It is comforting to know that our new territory, 
Alaska, has other uses than the producing of seals 
and icebergs. The quality of coal mined in Alaska is 
said to be excellent, and the beds almost inexhaust- 
ible. These coal beds are found near the sea-coast, 
and also on adjacent islands. It is believed that when 
arrangements are perfected coal can be delivered in 
San Francisco at a cost of less than six dollars a ton. 
The value of accessible coal mines on the Pacific coast 


will be very great. 


The friends of religious liberty may draw encourage- 
ment from the result of the efforts of the Evangelical 
Alliance to obtain from the Emperor of Ruesia a 
greater degree of religious toleration in the Baltic 
provinces. The American delegation was most court- 
eously treated by Prince Gortschakoff, the representa- 
tive of the czar. At the close of the interview Dr. 
Schaff, in behalf of the deputies, asked the prince 
whether they might expect @ written reply, and 
whether he had any objection to their giving public- 
ity to the views expressed by him on this occasion. 
To this he replied: “1 am now seventy-three years 
old, and have learned by long experience that much 
writing is apt to prevent acting. I put to paper as 
little as possible. But you are at perfect liberty to 
publish the proceedings of this interview; and,” he 
added, with some emphasis, pressing the hand of the 
deputy, “I anthorize you to inform, the world that 
the emperor and myself are in full sympathy with re- 
ligious liberty, and shall do all in our power to pro- 


mote it.” 

A Baltimore court has just rendered a decision by 
which negroes are allowed to ride in the street cars of 
that city. 

One of the latest patented machines in London is 
for splitting beans, purchase it 


The book-trade of Ohicago was enormous—about 
five milltons of ually—and included every 


artment of the b The finest group of book- 
aa in the world marble block destroyed in 
Chicago. 


The following incident—which comes to us from a 
private source—illustrates the spirit of many of the 
carmen during the fatal fire In Chicago. A law pub- 
lisher, finding that his stereotype plates were in dan- 
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ger, succeeded in getting them out upon the sidewalk. 
There were about two cart-loads. He offered s car- 
man five hundred dollars a load to take them to « 
place of safety. The publisher's name was weil 
known, and he was perfectly good for the amount 
promised. But the carman refused to take the loads 
unless the money was paid down at the time; and as 
the publisher did not carry thousand-dollar bills in his 
pocket, the plates melted on the sidewalk. 


A Southern paper having discussed the question 
pounded by a New York paper, “Shall ao neat Pest. 
dent of the United States be a woman ?” concludes oe 
follows: “‘We nominate Powers's ‘ Greek Slave.’ She 
has three of the qualifications, at least—a marble brow, 
a finely chiseled nose, and a silent tongue.” 


Some weeks ago Colonel , chief of the Cher- 
okee nation, married a wealthy and cultivated lady of 
Philadelphia. There is some romance connected with 
this royal marriage. Several years ago the lady met 
the handsome chief—then 4 married man—in the Quak- 
er City, and became deeply interested in him and his 
distant people. With resolution of devoting her 
life and wealth to the advancement of the Cherokees, 
she removed to Tahlequah, where she has since lived, 
active in promoting the religious and educational wel- 
fare of the nation. Some years ago she adopted young 
Lewis Downing, son of the chief, a bright and prom- 
ising boy, and has since watched over his training and 
education with more than motherly care. A year ago 
she built, ostensibly for him, an elegant residence 
overlooking the beautiful village, and furnished it 
with artistic taste. A few months since occurred the 
death of Mra. Downing, a full-blood Cherokee; and 
now the chief has led to the altar his old admirer. 


A more unpropitious season for working the Leuisi- 
ana sugar crop has not been encountered, it is alleged, 
for many years. The prospect is gloomy for sugar- 
planters in that section, and for the large interests in- 
volved with, and depending upon, their indastry. 


Pius IX., it is said, refuses to emerge ffom his 
gloomy retirement in the Vatican. He has been told 
that his life is not safe if he appears in the streets of 
Rome, and he has lent a credulous ear to these absurd 
tales. It is becoming more and more difficult to see 
the art treasures of his great palace. Visitor: in Rome 
are often unable to gain admittance to the museum of 
statuary, which is open only once a week, and then 
only for a few hours; and access to the paintings of 
the Vatican is becoming next to impossible. 


A Texas exchange relates a story of a party of sur- 
veyors who stopped one night at a log-cabin on the 
Brazos. Their hostess invited them to supper. Being 
seated at the table, she asked them in turn if they 
would have sugar in their coffee. 

“ Yea,” they replied. 

“ Make mine very sweet,” said one. 

“ And mine too,” said another. 

The lady smilingly acknowledged the wishes of 
each of her guests, and proceeded to pour ont the cof- 
fee. Suddenly stopping, she looked gravely around 
the table, and said, a 

“* But, gentlemen, I hain’t got a bit of sugar I” 

It is needless to say they took coffee without sweet- 
ening. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A roune man from the country, ont walking with a 
youne ea. cudgeled his brains for some interesting 
topic of versation to amuse her with, bat in vain; 
he could hit upon nothing until they met several cows, 
when the swain said, with much simplicity of manner, 
“Now isn’t its what a motherly a 

I do not think 


cow has?” To which the lady replied, ' 
it strange, Sir, that a cow should have a motherly ap- 
pearance to a 

A good-natured traveler fell in 


a train, and 

was carried far beyond his destina “A pretty 

good joke this, isn't it 7” said be to a fellow-passenger. 
Yes, but a little too far-fetched,” was the rejoinder. 


is 


th , a8 he introduced his “hye to 
the witty H—. “Yes,” replied the 
omy of each—“ yea, I 
countenance.” 
Bald-headed men take mops than 
ers, because they are not a u getting 
through the hair. 


An Episcopal ae who rather likes a 
was engaged to read the service for a brother min ’ 


and was harrying to church, a little belated, on 8 
poe A friend, struck by his uncommon ~ 


“Sir, why so fast?” “In order,” 
“that he who runs may read.” 


Sone or tHe Orstenr—“‘ Keep me in my little bed.” 


“ Autumn,” a writer, “ia the time to read 
because thet turns the leaves.” 


Fez Siurtz—Money given to a quack doctor. 


Why is the crow a. brave bird ?—Because he never 
shows the white feather. oa 


It does not prove that a pawnbroker is of an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind because he wants.to know the name 
and address of every body. — 


An exchange has discovered that more married than 
nf poe divoreed. It must have taken hard 
study to make is discovery. 

Currs—Newspaper attacks. 

“* Mother, this book tells about the angry waves of 
the ocean. Now what makes the ocean get angry?” 
“ Because it has been crossed so often, my son.” 


A California editor has bought s male, and a brotha 
editor chronicles it as a remarkable instance of self 
possession. 


lady had her dress trimmed with “ bugles” before 
tell Her little daughter wanted to know 
ff the ba les would blow when She danced. “Oh no,” 
said mo ' papa will do that when he sees the bill !” 


An outside 
over a brid 
not very singular,” sai 
seated beside him, “ that my hat took ? 
“ Not at all,” lied the latter ; “it is natafal that a 
beaver should vn to the water. 


Why is a man for the philosopher's stone 
like eptane ?—Because he is a sea-king what never 
exist. 
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‘THE PICKING-HOUSE. BUYING THE TURKE 


OUR THANKSGIVING BIRD.—From Skercurs nt Treo. R. Davis.—[SEE PAGE 1133. 
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THE WESTERN FIRES. 


te give on this another illustration of 
fire through the West- 
rests a few weeks ago, of which we have 
already wesented our readers with several graph- 
- cketches. ‘Chis picture gives an idea of the 
“ t extent of the conflagration, as well as the 
rose and fury with which it swept over miles 
“ miles of woodland and prairie. The loss of 


em fo 


property can even yet be only vaguel 
A lady, writing from 
story of Peshtigo, mentions 
amily from Richmond, Maine, were 

away, except one daughter who ha 
may be at Green Bay. Of another fami y 
ons .Peee only one child is left. There 
eshtigo four families named Newser- 
» “am dering twenty persons, and of them all 


The lady writes that all surviving sufferers agree | 


in one statement—namely, that this was no or- 
dinary fire; that almost instantaneously there 
seemed to be a perfect rain of fire, from which 


escape was almost impossible, the sparks falling | 


thick and fast as drifting snow. One man will 
tell you that, seeing falling sparks, he thought 
he would wet the roof of his house. Suddenly, 
with a fearful rush and roar, there just 
over his head, so closely that he shrank from it 


rub 
\ 


HARPER'S WEE KLY. 


OUR THANKSGIVING BIRD. 


Tue immediate vicinity of Newtown, Fairtield 
County, Connecticut is chiefly peopled by per- 
sons interested in the turkey crop. ‘The choicest 
birds sent to the New York markets are from this 
point. 

The turkey is not successfully reared in great 
numbers. <A small flock well fed, and permitted 
to rove among hill and forest, will bring to its 


» 
‘ ‘ 
\ 
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THE FOREST FIRES IN THE WEST. 


in mortal terror, a cloud of midnight blackness, 


only one child lives; all the others perished. 


about as large round as a hogshead, and perhaps 
twenty feet in length, rolling over and over with 
whirlwind velocity. When a few yards away it 
burst, like the bursting of a shell, and the very 
air seemed all aflame. He hurried his family 
out of the house and toward the river: not a mo- 
ment to spare: every thing was on fire in an in- 
stant, and no breathimg-time was allowed the 
panting fugitives. 


owner more profit than a large tlock confined and 


fed upon corn and kitchen refuse. ‘The largest 
dealers do not raise large flocks themselves. 
They make it a point to produce fine birds rath- 
er than great numbers. Each dealer has suita- 
ble houses for picking, and ice-houses for keep- 


irig or shipping the poultry, which is collected | 


from the small farmers of the neighborhood. 
Our sketches are of Mr. E. M. Pecx’s poultry- 
house, and give an excellent idea of the modus 
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operandi in any of the establishments. Mr. 
Peck scours the country, buying only the choice 


— 


_ turkeys, paying (live weight) from twelve to fif- 


teen cents per pound. ‘The turkeys are carried 
to his farm in a wagon, fed for a few days, and 
then driven to the pen which adjoins the pick- 
ing-house. Here they are fed a light provender 
of corn meal, to reduce the “ crop,” and make 
the bird shapely for market. The turkey butch- 


| er takes the birds from this pen, three at a time, 


| in water kept nearly at the boiling-point, after 


places his foot upon their legs, and makes a small 


eut in the large vein of the neck. This pro- 
duces almost instant death; at the same time 
it permits the bird to bleed freely, which ar 
men say is n to secure fine meat. 
birds are then taken into the house, when the 
feathers are picked from the legs (as the skin of 
the ‘‘drumstick” is too tender to be “‘seald- 
icked”). ‘The next move is to immerse the bird 
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which it is passed to a table, where, or a cent 
and a half per bird, women remove th. feathers. 
A skillful picker will dispose of seventy-five tar- 
kevs per day. The poultry is next arranged 
upon shelves to cool slowly, then mucked in 
lurve boxes (with ice, if the weatler is too 
warm), and shipped to New York. A single 
shipment of fifteen tons has been mac > at once, 
and, during a single week, Mr. E. M. Peck has 
slaughtered. thirteen hundred birds, averaging 
fourteen pounds in weight each, mak ng nearly 
a ton of turkey meat. 

Connecticut is par excellence the ti.rkey State 
of the Union; Rhode Island follows and next 
comes New York. Some of the fin st turkeys 
sent to this market are the frozen tu keys from 
Vermont. These do not come in w til spring, 
and command a high price, on accor nt of their 
fine quality. 

‘The extent of the poultry trade in New York 
is but little known. One of our lead ng houses, 
that of E. & A. Rossixs, disposes of ‘upward of 
50,000 turkeys during the season, an¢ others sell 
from 18,000 to 20,000 each, makinj an aggre- 
gate of nearly 2,000,000 pounds of | arkey gob- 
bled by Gothamites every season. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE L..DIES. 


Mus. E. E. Norton, Newcastle, P.i., has used 
her Wheeler & Wilson Machine alm< it constant- 
ly since 1863; has earned and mad ; the cloth- 
ing of her family (nine children) wit! it, earning 
$2 50 a day the year round, besidi.s attending 
to her household duties; has dor» every de- 
scription of sewing, even to piecing quilts; has 
made three fine shirts a day, or th ee pairs of 
pantaloons in a day; and used the jame needle 
a year at a time; and whe machin: now is as 
good as new.—[Com. ] 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of 
are realized immediately after commenc: 1g to take it; 
as debility denotes deficiency of the blo id, and Vecr- 
Ting acts directly upon the blood. Ther is no remedy 
that will restore the health from det lity like the 
: 


O.K. Soap, Saleratus, anc Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles th it will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by ‘Il first-class 
Grocers. James” Pyrite. Manuf cturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com. } 


Tse Yovrn’s Companion. —This w 1l-established 
weekly paper for Young People and th Family offers 
the largest possible amount of reading for the lowest 

sible price that reading of so choic } a quality can 
obtained.—[ Com. ] 


Ler the bald and gray use Ha l|’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer if they des re as good a 
head of hair as in youth.—[Com.] 


_ 


Bonwerr’s Fravozine Exrracts can be obtained 
of reliable grocers every where.—[Com | 


ADVERTISEMEN’’S. 


FOR PIMPLY ERU PTIONS, 


Black Heads, and Biotched Disfigurati« ns on the Face 
use Penny's Comrepong and Piwpix Rk inpy. Prepa 
only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, co gm 49 Bond St., 


Cures SORE ' 'HROAT. 
Poland’s White Pin Compound, 
Cures C( LDS. 
Poland’s White Pin Compound, 
Cures CO JGHS. 
Poland’s White Pin Compound, 
Cures DIPH 'HERIA. 
Pol..nd’s White Pin | Compound, 
Cures Spittiny of Blood. 
Poland's White Pin’) Compound, 
Cures Pulmojiic Affec- 
tions rally. 
Poland’s White Pin | Compound, 
Oures Kidney ( mplaints. 
“ For health comes sparkling ir the streams, : 


From cocl Chocorua st 
There ’s iron in our Northern .vinds; 
Our pmes are trees of healing,’ 
Jonny G WHITTIER. 
Prepared at the New England Bot::nic Depot, 
37 Court St., Bostor , 
GEO. W. SWETT, M’D., Proprieto?. 


— 


‘from Auction, a 
arge lot of Ladies’ 
| 8 Jolid Gold Hunt- 
ing-Case Watches, with fu |-jeweled, detach- 
ed lever movements, $28 ¢ ich; usual _—_ 


old 


Leontine, Opera, and Ge ite’ Vest Chain 
Al 
F. J. 


that Mr. Nash says may be relied ur.on.”_—Christi 
at Mr. on.” —Christian at 
Reliable.” —Moore’s Rural Yorker. “ Just 
© represents them.”—Christii n Union. 


NEw AS ULD V TOOTH. 

NOT ONE FAILED IN 20,000. “ 

American Fare Nov. 4, 1871. 
E. M. 78 Beekman St., New York :—Sim, 
This certities that I saw the Lightning Cross-Cut 
Saw worked by hand, by two men, Nov. 2, at this 


Fair. Said men and saw cut off a sound 8 x9 inch 
chestnut log in 3% seconds; and 16 cuts of same, 
continuously, in 2 minutes and 18 vey or at 
a rate of a cord of wood in less than nine minutes. 


I am satis 
and small timber, your cross-cuts and w 


A 6-foot Cross-Cut and a Wood Saw sent on re- 
ceipt of Six Dollars. 
ost of a — Jobbing Houses in Amer- 
ica now handle my 
Agents wanted where the hardware trade do not sell 
the genuine, which has my name and warrant on each 
saw. EK. M. BOYNTON, 
No. 78 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. It m= tax UNDUE WASTE oz 
DEFICIENCY of TH16 LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT wuHi0n is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 


YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous Systém, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 

Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
36 Joun New York, and sold by all Druggists. 
FOR the PARLOR. Send 
a stamp for a price-liet. HARTZ 

743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most 4 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 
ENEW! RENEW !—Either of #4, 
sent a year for $6, by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway 


Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemists, 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. 
and Illustrated J $3, 
12 Sawrrxs sent ( ) for 
retaileasily for Ten Dolla 


“THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in an 
country.” — Phila. Press. 


“It stands at the head 
of nineteenth - century. 
literature.” — Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


“The best periodical 
in America.”—Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 


Littell’s Living A 
Issued every Saturday, gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or more than 
Three Thousand Duuble- Column Octavo Pages 
of reading-matter yearly; and is the only compi- 
lation that preseuts, with a satisfactory com- 
pleteness as well as freshness, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, wetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from entire body of Foreign Period- 

ical Literature, and from the pens of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes 
te keep with the events or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himeelf or his family 
genera! intelligence and literary taste. 

“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now 
in the field, to ch I should certainly choose ‘ Tux 
Livine Aeu.’”—Hev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“*In no other single publication can there be found 
so much of sterling excellence.”—New York 


ting 

“The best of ail our eclectic publications.”—7’he 
h 

ea essays, the most en 

the finest poetry of the English ee ban 
gathered together.” —/llinois State Jourt 
“ For the best of all the eclectic 
publications, an cheapest. * * * It is a monthly that 
comeqgvery week." —The Advance, Chicago. 


Published weekly at $8 a year, free of postage ; or, 

For $10, any one of the American $4 Monthlies, or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal 
weekly), is sent with The Living Age for a year; or, 
or $8 50, The Living Age and Our Young 


Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers oy GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 


China & Fancy Goods, 
BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


THE AMERICAN HATTERS’ 


CONFORMERTER, 


Invented and Man SAMUEL CLAR 

20 West 13th St., N.Y. Used by the best and princi 

hatters in this city and country, and pronounced by 
them to be very y superior to any other construc- 
tion. They are the only article made that will make a 
hat fit; business. A 
boy can fit a hat with them. rice is no consider- 
ation compared to their quality. for a Circular. 


Panama, November 18, 1871. 


CUNDURANGO, Syrup and Lotion. 


The virtues of this valuable plant in curi 
lished beyona all doubt. The cures that have 


induced us, as well as some others of the profession, to 
its rather disagreeable taste, and for preserving better ite peculiar properties, we 


a concentrated syrup. 


scrofulous, cancerous, and syphilitic 
effected 


have been estab- 

up to the present seem almost ulous, and have 
prepare extracts and syrups from it. On account of 
ve preferred the form of 


Our position on the Isthmus, and vicinity to the mountains and habitat of the 
Cundurango plant, enable us to prepare the extract from the perfectly tresh and 
Ys 


moist bark, which unfortunate 
when dry. 


We have also prepared a lotion for external application, according to the Indian 


a concentrated decoction of the 


y all accounts, loses its curative properties 


and consisting of 


h root and stem, to be used on the ulcers and sores twice a day. 


The prices for our Cundurango preparations, with directions around the bottles, are as follows: 


Cundurango Syrup, per bottle......... $3 00 
dozen bottles.. 30 00 


Cundurango Lotion, per bottle......... $2 00 


To obtain our genuine preparations, direct your orders to the Drug-Store of 
RIECKER & HARTUNG, Panama, South America. 


NOTICE. 


Persons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS well much oblige the Publishers by sending in their 
Names as early as convenient before the Expiration of their pres-. 
ent Subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attendant upon re- 
entering names and nailing back Numbers. 


ta" New Subscribers will be supplied with either Harper's 
Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, oy Harper’s Bazar, from the 
present time to the end of the year 1872, for Four Dollars. 


SL 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... . 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, 


$4 00 
One 40 
One Year.... 400 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and HARPER’s BAZAR, to one address, for one 


year, $10 00; or any two for $7 oo. 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, 


without extra copy. 


[For particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see the following page.] 


. Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


New York. October 31, 1871. 


T. STEWART & C0 


Have largely replenished their Stock of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINT LACES, 
LACE GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, 


LADIES’ PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED Panis. 
MADE VELVET AND CLOTH 
SACQUES, CLOAKs, &c., 
With an Immense Stock of 


9-TUCKED WHITE SKIRTS, 


at 75 cents each; 


HANDSOME NIGHT ROBES, 


$1 each; 


FELT SKIRTS, 
very elegant, $2 each and upward. 
Also, the richest and most elegant 
EMBROIDERED SETS, WEDDING TROUSSEACY, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, &c., &c. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH gTs. 


= TRA DE-MARK. 

Highest Premium awarded by American Inst. Fuir, 1671, 

AUTION.— Purchasers of Prince's 

Metallic Paimt are requested to buy in oriy- 
each package has on trace- 
as Mineral and other worth- 
leas paints are thrust upon the public on the merit and 
often in the name of Purece’s Paist. For 
alle the trade pa: and PRINCE & BASS, 
Manufacturers, 96 St., N. Y. 


. VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 
gs” Send for catalogue and price-list. ‘ 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO.,N.Y. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between Sth and 6th Sts. 


SHADOW PORTRAITS 
LIFE SIZE. 

A new and amusing winter's even- 
ing entertainment for old and young. 
A child can take the portraits. Tbe 
Album, size 14x20, with material 
for Thirty Portraits, and ful! direc- 
tions, wil] be sent, postage free, on 
receipt of $200. Address 

ENDICOTT & CO.,_ 
57 Beekman St., New York. 


A TWO-STORY BRICK HOUSE WORTH $1500 
FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
At the GRAND ARMY FAIR, Institute Hall, Wil- 


mington, Del., Friday Evening, . 22d, 1871. 
for Civcularss FRANK NOLEN, 


Custom-House, Wilmington, Del., 
Chairman Committee on Fair, G. A. 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Two Colors, on superb TINTED PAPER” 


Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, rams 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TW 

COLORED PLATES. Disections and 
Plans for naling Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 


Guide in k of buying Seeds 
Cents, to those who of buy 
——Not a quarter the cost-——200,000 sold 


of 1871. Rochester, N. 


Young America” Skate, 


Bent in’ the Market. 
For Salé by Dealers. 


Tahlo! 
$90 Billiard Table: 
Long Winter Evenings! Full-size Cues and Balls! 

Rubber Cush 95 Liberty st., N.Y. 


RESIS 
& 


Chicago 
CITY.—Chicago as it ~~ brimful of 


WELLS 


rilli and te want 
instrated. Pri postpald, 60. Agen adress 
ery where. Send or Broome st., 


>. LIViINa 
4 
| 
saws have no = ease, 
| I believe their universal use would save a vast 
q S| amount of money and time, and lighten the toil of 
millions of men. J. W. BLAKE, 
Sup't and Engineer American Institute Fair. 
| 
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GOLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 


Collins Metal Watches. 
= This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time il, 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. — 


varied one minute in six months. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE 


Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish. 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send 4 seventh one Sree. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
rent by express, C.O.D. The Genuine Collins Watches can only be 
had of us; wehavenoAgenta C, E. COLLINS & CO., 

335 Broadway, New York City. 
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TION'S HERALD, 
THE OLDEST AND HANDSOMEST OF 


THE METHODIST WEEKLIES. 
16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 


It is fresh in news, and in the treatment of all ques- 
tions of Church and Christianity, orthodox and Meth- 
odist to the backbone, It is devoted to Temperance 
and Prohibition, opposes caste in Church and State, 
and preaches the w ole Gospel of Christ. 

Among its contributors are the leading names in the 
Methodist and other churches. 

EVERY METHODIST SHOULD READ IT. 

Price only $2 50 per year ($2 to el n), payable in 
advance. Paper free to the close af Phe year to all who 
sudacribe for one year, viz., to 1878 for one subscrip- 


ADVERTISERS. 

It affords the best medium for Advertising in New 
England, and its circulation is extensive over the whole 
country. Specimen copies free. 

Rrv. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor. 

A. 8S. WEED, Publishing Agent, 

86 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor ex- 
plode. Are ornamental and cheap. Adapt- 
ed to all household uses; also to stores, 
factories, churches, &c. 


ASENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


KER and JEW ELER'S Man- 
ual gives latest and most approved secrets of the 
trade, embracing watch and clock cleaning and repair- 
| ing, tempering in all its grades, making tools, com- 
\ pounding metals, soldering, plating, &c., with plain 
instructions for beginners, &c. 25 cts. Painter's 
Manual, 50 cts. ; Soap-Maker’s Manual, 25 cta.; Horse- 
thoer's Manual, 25 cts.; Cheap Book of Alphabets, 50 
cts. Of booksellers, or by mail on receipt of price by 
JESSE HANBY & CoO., 119 Naxsau N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 
sia The most valuable addition 
to the Business Office. 
The most etticient instruc- 
tor in Schools, 
The most and 
a) instructive amusement in the 
Family, and unsurpassed 
torGeneral Job Print- 


ne. 

Send for Illustrated Pam- 
phiet to 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

“1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; W. Y. Epwarps, 543 
Broadway, New York; & Lupwie, 917 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Kertoee & Loomis, 
6 W. Washington Street, Chicago, I!l., Agents. 


aL lnstructions for Home Treatment. Address 
N. TOOKER, M.D., 117 East Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobudy should be without a bottle of 


BITTERS,” 


-_ * an experience of more than 45 vears has proved 
ERP: be BY FAR the BEST and most 

FPFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, as well 
“si Very agreeable and pleasant Cordial. ereare of 


vunteryets, and buy only of respectable houses, 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole A 
P.O. Box 1099, 


66 Liberty St., New York, 


PORTABILITY combined with 
great power in FIELD, MARINE 
TOURISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 


' Eye-glaages and Spectacles of the 

greatest transparent power, to 

om at en and improve the sight without the distress- 

on Tesuit of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 
‘receipt of 8-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 


____Oecnlists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


kes? Patent Fountain Holder— 
Writ, Plate, 50c.; Hard Rubber, $1 50 and $8 00. 
ate “s obe toten hours. Useany pen. By mail. Send 
“mp for circular. G. Hawkrs, 66 Nassau St., N. Y. 


A“ONZO FLACK, A.M, President of Clav- 
crack, College and Hudson River Institute, at Clav- 
‘$00 2y;.:_ For both sexes. Term opens Dec. 8 

” whole expense per year. 


OPIUM EATERS WISH 
address TT. E. CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
(" UR LS! CURLS !—One application of my Hair 


urler will curl the straightest hair into beautiful 
apy and Jast six months in every case, Or Money re- 


‘“nded, Sent by ma e paid, for 50 cents a 
JAGGERS &'C0., Bok 2143, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN EUROPE 


Tt contains over 1 50 fine engravings of Battle Scenes 
and Incidents in the War, and is the only FULL, AU- 
THENTIC, and OFFICIAL history of that t con- 
flict. Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, 
—s from 20 to 40 copies per day; and it is pub- 
lished in both English and German. 

C A UT | oO N Inferior histories are being cir- 

uy contains ne engravings pages. 
Send for Circ see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. A 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


— -- 


Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
PATENT Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
’ can, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Twenty-five years’ Experience, 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


o Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
0} 
GNV STICGOW 


Button-Hole Working 
Made easy. Any one can make a good, perfect But- 
ton-Hole with one of Webster’s Patent Button-Hole 
Workers. Male and Female Agents wanted? every 
where. Sample, with terms to Agents, and full direc- 
tions for use, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Ad- 
dress A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


DONT BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
press, styled The Young America, warran 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am; 
ateur and the general job printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, ADAMS P S CO., 58 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province St., Boston. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Persons of either sex wishing to obtain situations of 
any kind in New York City can do so before leaving 
home, and will receive valuable assistance and informa- 
tion by addressing, with 25 cents inclosed, A. & F. 
Intelligence Office, Station “* A,” New York City. 

ATISFACTION GUARANTEED.—Yon want 
the STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Your wife 
wants it, the children want it. You would HAVE it 
if you KNEW what a large, handsome paper it is to be 
for 1872. We give a large paper, splendid reading a 
whole year, a superb Prang Chromo, ALL FOR 175 
CENTS. We wish you would BUY IT once. We re- 
fund cash to all who wish. Only 75 cents a year. 
Specimens sent FREE. It will pe you to subscribe. 
Address BANN Hinsdale, N. H. 


HYPERION HAIR CURLERS. 


ented July, 1867.) 
THREE SIZES—NO8. 1, 2, & 3. 
No.1 has ten, No. 2 eight, and No. 3 six Curlers in each 
x. Box No. 1, Smallest size, 25 centa; 3 Boxes, one 
box of each Toe mailed free on receipt of price. 
cMILLAN & CO., No. 68 North Front ”Phila. 


RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A, A. MARKS, 

675 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 

and UC. 8. Gov't Manf’r of Piae?t Pazarcm 

Artificial Limbs, with Rebber Hands and 

Feet. Send for lliustrated Pamphiet, free 
JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishesa, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 

ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortuncs are made! 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

4&@~ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in Bogland. Inthe U.& 
Wheeler & Wilson 645.00 $85.00 
New Singer - 32.50 65.09 
Elias Hewe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scareely any d in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

G Wilson, President of the 
Wi Sew Machine Co., personal'y appeared before 
me. and made outh that the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published inthe United States and 
England unter the corporate names of the ( empanies manu- 


facturing said machines. FRED. 8 
Clerk of the Court of Commea Pleas ofCuyabogaCe., o. 


The Wrison Macurves are for Sale in 
most every County in the United S‘ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORM., 


ROGERS’ 
Groups of 


STATUARY. 


Any of these grou 
of expense, at any rail- 
road station in the 
United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. In- 
close stamp for illus- 

catalogue and 


ot every traveller, trader, bey, farmer, aad fer 
BV ERY BODY desiring time-hecper, aad 


werts, 
order —if oan 
fect triem ph of willbe aout mens 
N wider Cwrealars 


—_. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me.ovrons, an 
Oxeans, of six tirst-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOKS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


IF LES. 

Material, Write for Price-Liet, to W 
enn Gun Worgs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvy- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Bought, Sold, and Procured 
A 7 by LLG. RICE & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Revolvers, Gun 


RARE CHANCE FOR ALL OUT OF 
~i Employment.—Agents Wanted for the 
new County and Rail ap of the United State 
extending from ocean to ocean, showing all finish 
and proposed roads, Counties’ Census of 1870 by Coun- 
tiee; also, the Cities of New York, Chicago, St. Louisa, 
and San Francisco. This work is unsurpassed for cor- 
rectness and beauty, and is the best map for agents ever 
published. My men make $20 per day. Send for cir- 
cular. Address GAYLORD WATSON, 16 Beekman 
St., N. Y.; or D. Nerpuam, 55 Weat Lake St., Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED.— ts are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell “‘ The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 


‘Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 


ought to have. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 
given. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Broruenrs, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the bést low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
DERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. , 


$12 to $24 A DAY. 


ts wanted in every County in the United States to 
sel] a newly patented article o t utility and abso- 
Intely needed in every household. For further particu- 
lars, address Tux Cuampton M’v’e Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ASONIC,— Wanted, on or Commission, 
Members of the Fraternity as Agents for the two 
new Masonic worka. A rarechance. Send for Circu- 
lar. M. W. REDDING & CO., Publishers of 
Works, Temple Building, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1000 in 100 DAYS 


TO AGENTS eelling SILVERS’ BROOM. Rec- 
ommended by Horace Greelen and Am. Agrtculturiat. 

A. CLEGG & CO., Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 

1000 AGENTS WANTED, on or Commis- 
sion, J. WORTH & CO., ville, LL 


Valuable New Books, 


PUMLISUKY KY 
ITARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By the Rev. F. O. 
M B.A., Rector of Nunburnholme, and Chap- 
lain ) his Grace the Duke of Cleveland; Author of 
“ A History of British Birds,” “ Natural History of 
the Bible,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. (Just Ready.) 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLRB 
AGES. View ofthe State of Europe during th wide 
die Ages. By Heney Hattam, LL.D., F.R.A.S. In- 
co the Text the Author's Latest Re- 
searches, with Additions from Recent Writers, and 
tam D.C.L, . C 00. 
(Uniform with The Students’ Series. 


RECLUS’S THE EARTH. The Earth: a Deseriptive 
History of the Phenomena and Life of the Glo 
By Reouvs. Translated by the late B. B. 
aps and [lustrations, and 23 Maps prinut- 
ed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. Edited by Mary E. Dewey. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Des 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Inclnding Egyp Assyria, 
ape Media, Persia, Asia Minor, enicia. 
By Suitn, B.A., Author of “The History of 
the World.” Illustrated. Uniform with The Stu- 

dents’ Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUULISUKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DURNTON ABBEY. Tucmas Ap Trot- 
tors, Author of “ Lindisfarn Chase,” “A Siren, * 
&c. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax." $v, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ** Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Panseox, Authot of 
“Grif” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Authonof “ Mabel's Prog- 
reas,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” “ Veronica, 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Harrez & will send any of their 


works by mail, prepaid, to part the 


Harren’s Catacocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stam 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 

Sw New Subscribers will be supplied with cither Han- 
Pex’s Macazine, Weex ty, or Ba- 
zak, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 

Dollars. 


Sor Four 
Hanren’s Macaztve, One Year.... ..$4 00 
Hazree’s Werxiy, One Year...... 40 


Bazan, 
Hargrer’s Wxex cy, and Harrre’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club af Five 
Sumsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 
Cupies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 2% cents a year, for the Weraty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, parable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscript ioben 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazuve, or 20 cents for 
the Weexuty or Bazan, to prepay the U.8. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Nombers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wiehes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nembers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is epecified, it will be 
understood that the eubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, ehould the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Apvertistne In Haxrer’s Perioricats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $600, Half Page, 
$250 - Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each imeertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 90 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$100 to 250 bare to Agents every 


to 

where, selling our new seven - strand Platma 
Clothes Selle ‘readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Grragp Wire Mitts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vv V: ANTED—Canvaseers, both sexes, to obtain sub- 

scribers for an Illustrated Premium Family Paper. 
Send for imens and instructions for making $1¢ 
perday. J. LATHAM & CO., Box 3856, New York. 
ry a Month easily made with Stencil and 
50 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular an 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


mako money at 
GENTS Wanted,—Agen's more 


rk jor us at anything elec. Particu 
G. & Co., Fine Art Pudiishers. Portiand, Maine. 


S50 


10 A DAY with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 


$30 PES WEEK. — Agents wanted in 


town. . W. DENNIS, Rochester, 
A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
S425 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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| GL. YORRING CARE. 
Tortet Giycerors Caxe is unegualed for 
‘ Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
ts, Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
; pimples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pune 
ilycerine, Forsale *Marx & | 
! Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 
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HARPER'S W EEKLY. 


INSURE | 


AP ACCIDBNTS 
TRAVELERS 


/ 


CASH ASSETS, 
$1,750,000, 
INSURA 
a OF HARTFORD. COMPANY 


on 7 


» 


W. Johnston, 


| 


‘ 


> cs 


AN APOLOGY TO THE 


Mr. MarsHacut RoBeErts. 


were robbing the city, and it has given me deep regret that the paper which I sign 
For one, I take much blame upon myself for having so readily ‘fallen into the 
trap,’ and no one can treat the mistake with severer condemnation than I do, or more deeply re- 


been thus used. 


gret its consequences.” 


260 GRAND STRIET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furtilshing oe. Six supe- 


rior Dress Shirts made to ameutta X X 
muslin, for $15 and upward, to the linen. 

2? Six fine Dress Shirts of Muslin for $12. 


To tlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the ean- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plait ; if for 8 — or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

S#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


ji) 


Mart 


MOLIER’S 


COD LIVER 


Dr. J. MARION SIMS says: “ For some 
PUBLIC (after the Play). had given the Cod. ver ther but 
‘ since my attention was r. Sayre LLER’S 
The certificate was used as a cover and a shield b or — Oil T — © preacrited it —o daily, and have every 
could Have | reason to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
$990) For first-class Planose—Sent on trial—No 
Address 


U. 8. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 


C. G. GUNTHER'S 


Ofter a Splendid Assortme it of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


| At much Lower Prices than Li st Season ; 


Astrakhan Sa>ques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGUR 5S; 


Seal-Skin I ur, 


ka Every Style and Pattern for ladies’ Wear, 


including 


NOVELTIS 
Of Choice Selections, our own maki and imported. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian & Hudson's Bay Sables, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


“GUANALCO” 


UMBRELL4S. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DALERS. 


1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nel raske!! 


THE 


R.R. Land Conipanies 


Of Iowa and Net raska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS T) SETTLERS, at 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at si! per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have detern ined to have their 
lands settled at the ezrliest possible jay, in order to in- 
crease the business ot their Railroa s, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the. BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES. Wesell 


Land Exploring ‘ickets 


at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, low |, and at No.1 La 
Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares w ‘stof those places 
REFUNDED to holders of explorin, tickets who pur- 
chase 5) acres or more. Large Redt ction of R. R. fare 
‘to colonies, or parties of 25, or mor. Colored Maps, 
suowing all the lands in both States sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and Covnty maps sent ] REE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to a 
W.W. WALKEI,, 
Vice Pres't, Ce ar Rapids, Iowa. 


TWINES and NI: TTING, 


MANUFACTURED 
WM. E. HOOPER 4. SONS, 


Send for Price-List.} Bi Itimore, Md. 


THE AURILAVE; or, EAR BRUSH. 


The AURILAVE is designed to take the place of the inefficient ag age instruments hitherto em- 
ployed for the purpose of cleansing the human EAR. The BULB or BRUSH, which is made of the finest 

ughest SPONGE imported, is sewed and fastened firmly to the handle with strong white silk thread passed 
through a hole drilled near the end for that purpose. The Stem, to which this attachment is made, is incased 


in SOFT RUBBER, an important and necessary addition, which completely prevents the hard su ce com- 
posing the handle from coming in contact with the Ear when the Instrument is used, besides ng to the 
ARTICLE a neat and durable finish. All deposits in the Ear can be removed; that organ cav De pleasantly, 
safely, and thoroughly cleansed ; and tickling, so often an annoyance, can be instantly ‘. by using it, Deat- 
ness and other afiections of the Ear may often be cured or prevented by using it. It is an ble 
tion of incalculable value to the 

Retail, by and Dra RIETIES cents. 
When bu , see that you get the A and not any imitation or MorsTEx 

Sample securely 


to any on receipt of 35 cents, by 


G. 8. & M. F. LOVELL, 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
627 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES W. 


BONDS write to No. 7 


The Liverpool & Lon- 


don &¥° Globe Ins. Co. WEBER 


Assets,Gold,& 20,000,000 PI ANOQ-FORTES. 


“ inthe 
Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 


United States, $3,000,000 Press, as the 


45 William S* BEST PIANOS MADE. 


— 


JJ WILSON'S PAT E NT. as easy as consistent 
WAREROOMS, 
Send for warre sr. | Fifth Avente, cor. 16th St, N.Y. 
CHICKERING 


PIANO-FPORTES. 


THE BEST PIANOS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
And Upon the Most Favorable G5 


DESTRUCTION. 


We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
A full and complete history of Chicago, her past, 


ase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catal vi 
full descriptions of Styles and Prices, and the | =F ea os 
present, and future. With graphic scenes, incidents 
and full details of the disaster, by George P. Upton and 


PRICE 5,00 
Win pow SNDERHILL C9 


NO ror 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
“11 EAST 14th STREET, N.Y. 


which we sell to those desiring to make 
James W. Sheahan, editors of the Chicago Tribune. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
With over 400 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


HE UNIVERSAL —Send $1 00 for 
T Paread AGENTS WANTED. anc 


Cutter is a neat little 
device, which may be 
attached to the coat, 
vest, lady’s dress, or 

work - box. Saves 


time, twine, thread, 
| fingers, and teeth. Samples mailed on receipt of 2c. 
If not satiefactory, money returned. 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., Office 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufactory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREE T0 BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New II- 
lustrated Family Bible, ny Book Agent, 200 fine Scrip- 


Chicago, Illinois, or Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disorders of the sin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


ture Illustrations, to any Book free of one 
Address Natrona , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Golding & Co., 14 Kilby St., Boston, Maas. 


es and 50 Tllustrations. 


$10 A DAY, and more to good, reliable tn. | 


2, 


STERLING 
SILVER. 


STARR MARCUS 


No. 22 JOHN ST., 


(UP STAIRS), N. y., 
Make a Specialty of the 
Gorham M’f’g Co.'s 
Sterling Silver -Ware. 


Especial attention is request. 
ed to the many new and elegant 
pieces manufactured expressly 
to our order the past year, and 
quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive as. 
sortment of novelties in Fancy 
Silver, cased for Wedding Gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The Gorham Co. manufacture 
on an unparalleled scale, em. 
ploying on Sterling Silver-Ware 
alone over Three Hundred 
skilled hands, the most accom. 
plished talent in Designing, and 
the best Labor-Saving Machin- 
ery, enabling them to produce 
works of the highest character, 
at prices unapproached by any 
competition. 


This Company use only 
British Sterling, ***.. 


Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps 6 clean and free from \er- 
min. 2 Ss to any address, 3) cts. 
Mats in a Pkg. Send in- 

measurement of cage. They ar 
vermin-proof. Ask for this Mat, and 
take no other of the Druggists ard 
House 
depote, Sournck & Co., 9 Ann St. 
N. ¥.; 414 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


if your hair is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress 
ing. Sold every where. 
ASPHALT ROOFING FELT. 


A well-tested article of good thickness and durabil- 
ity, suitable for s or flat roofs. Can be applied by 
an mechanic or handy laborer. Send for (ir 


cular and samples to .H.MARTIN, 
70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Sliding-Guage Button-Hole Cut- 
ter. uts to any size desired. 
Will sell every where at sich. 
200 per cent. profit ; samples pr 

id, 26c. Creacent B. Hl. ©. 
P93 Jaime St, Philadelphia, Pe 


UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves the most violent paroxysms in /'re 


and effects a speedy cure. ce, $2 by mail. 
Ss. C. UPHAM, 106 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


ARCHITECT. 
1000 


: “Woopw ARD'S 
NATIONAL 


“PPLE SEWING 
the celebrated HOME SH r'TLE 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, 
‘+ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), 
licensed. The best and cheapest fami Mo 
ing Machine in the market. Addrex nated 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, or St. Lous,” 


Send for 18 Modern Designs for Suburban and OLY. 
Houses. A.J. & Co., Warren 


POLLAK & SON 
Mannfactnrers 
Genuine MEERSCHAU} 
Ambers, Repairing and 
Retail Store, 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 
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. ry GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broad 
| Send for Cataiogue 
= on Architecture, 
= Field Sports, anc! 
0 CLleyv RBO iq C.S. AL TEND TQ BUILD. 
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LOVE AND SONG. 


WHETHER or no 
The wise men go 
To prove that love is a waste of life— 
A waste of breath 
And a mock at death— 
Here's love's quit in the one word, Wife. 


This I think as I look 

On the picture that shines 
In the only free nook 

From the gloom of the pine. : 
Two lovers at ease 

In the fair summer woods, 
With only the trees 

To whisper their moods, 
And only the birds 

To whistle their strains 
As songs without words 

To the gorges and plains; 


Two lovers that sing 

With all fullness of heart, 
While the echoes so cling 

That they die when they part. 
The bold cavalier 

Made meek as the dove, 
The maid without fear 

By the courage of love, 
The song without passion, 

The love without guile: 

Will the young world smile 
At this old-world fashion ? 
Or what will be said 

By the shrewd criticasters 
On this love-scene portrayed 

By one of the masters ? 


The scene is unreal, 
The sentiment rude; 
Our present ideal 
Is nothing so crude! 
Such fanciful myths 
Are over and by; 
The Browns and the Smiths 
Have more in their eye— 
They neither coo tamely, 
Nor scorn with a toss 
That chief matter, namely, 
The profit and loss ; 
And as for affection, 
It dies with the years, 
leaves a reflection 
follies and tears!” 


How can I heed 
So wretched a creed ? 
( scorn your scorn of the love of a life, 
The while I prolong 
The love of a song, 
With a song of love to a womanly Wife. 


“WITH ALL FULLNESS OF HEARY.” 


RAUNSBROOK. 


Tue Raunsbrook race is very trne, 
The Raunsbrook blood is very blue, 
The Raunsbrook name stands high: 
Eight hundred years, from sire to son, 
The noble lineage had ‘run; 
And many a deed of valor done, 
And many a meed of victory won, 
Had proved their chivalry. 
When Cceur de Lion waged crusade, 
‘The Raunsbrook lieges nothing stay d, 
With bow and spear, with targe and blade, 
When battling for the right; 
And Paynim champions found no rest 
‘Till, vanquish’d, they the power confess d 
Of all who bore the dreaded crest— 
A raven black as night! 
And later still, when rebels rose, 
And Charles was press'd by subject foes, 
Their loyalty was true; 
And many a Roundhead forced to flee 
At Atherton and Copredy 
The Raven's valor knew. 


But changed are Raunsbrook’s fortunes since 
Those days of steel-clad war, 

When, spurring by their cherish’d prince, 
They harl'd defiance far! 

‘Tis gold, not steel, now gains the day; 

“lis gold that wins a favord way 
‘To honor and to fame; 

And an escutcheon free from blot 

Or stainless shield availeth what 
When poverty is shame? 

And Raunsbrook wealth hath freely flow'd 
In many a year gone by, 

In alms through all the land bestow d, 
And hospitality : 

Till open doors and open hand 

Have drain’d the riches from the land ; 


~ 


But Lady Florence sits apart, 

With aching eyes and heavy heart ; 

She shuns the pleasure-seeking crowd, 

She shuns the laughter long and loud, 

And pensive sits on cushion’d chair, - 

Or restless paces here and there 
Within her silent room, 


Where the faint fire-light flickering fulls, 


Scarce lighting up the panel’d walls, 
Scarce scattering the gloom ; 

And ever and anon she takes 

A painted miniature, which makes 
Her whole face glow with love: 


_ Kissing the senseless image there, 


Have streak’d the old Earl’s cheek with care, | 


And tinged with gray his failing hair. 

High on the hill-side o’er the mere 

Doth Raunsbrook Castle proudly rear 
Its ivy-mantled walls— 

As on the gray embattled keep, 

And on the turrets stern and steep, 
The wintry evening falls. 

King Frost hath closed his grasp of steel, 
And o’er the ice-bound tide 

The torch-lit skaters gayly wheel, 

And raise their laughter, peal on peal, 
As cheerily they glide. 


‘Tis New-Year’s Eve: let all be gay, 
All fear of sorrow cast away, 
All dull thoughts banish’d far ; 
Let mirth be seen in ev'ry face, 
No gloomy silence here have place 
The merriment to mar; 
For Raunsbrook’s doors are open thrown, 
And Raunsbrook’s wide-spread tables groan 
With hospitable cheer, 
And hearty welcome there is shown 
‘lo peasant and to peer. 


She lifts her hands in silent prayer 
To Him that dwells above, 

That He will end her cheerless pain, 

And bring the loved one back again, 


Five years ago—five years to-day— 
She gave her maiden heart away 
To one that loved her well. 
Five years ago! No wealth had he; 
And yet one eve, upon the lea, 
He dared his love to tell. 
And hand in hand they silent gazed 
To where the crimson sunset blazed, 
Ere ‘neath the mere it sank ; 
And as he clasp’d her to his breast, 
In faltering accents she confess'd 
Without him life were blank. 


Short time they met—the Earl was stern: 
**Go, youth!” he said; *‘ thy suit I spurn, 


Thy rash presumption blame. 
Go, girl! forget thy passing whim : 
Go!” 

Which all unbidden came. 


His danghter’s grief he could not brook, 


He could not bear her loving look, 


He could not hear her heart-drawn sighs, 


Or see, unmoved, her pleading eyes, 


‘*Sir Ronald!”—as the old man spoke, 


The harshness of his manner broke, 
Like clouds beneath the sun— 
**Sir Ronald, I have had my day; 
My life is drifting fast away, 
My race is nearly run. 
And if my words but now were hari, 
Forgive me that my sorrow marr d 
The courtesy I owed to thee, 


The candor that thou show’dst ta me. 


And if I bid thee garner well 
Within thy breast what I shall tell, 
Think not that I thine honor doubt, 
But saddest secrets oftenest out. 


— 


But his eyes with tears were dim, 
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Hear, then! Afar across the lca, 
Farther than wandering eye can see, 
O’er hill and vale and fertile plain, 
Spreads Raunsbrook’s once-renown'd domaii: 
There generous \Nature lavish yields 

Her harvest from a thousand fields, 

And the proud forests rear on high 
Their lordly branches to the sky; 

And there did Raunsbrook once reside, 
His wealth as peerless as his pride. 

But now ’—and here the old Earl's tone 
Trembled with weakness scarce its own— 
** The vices of a. heedless court, 

Where spendthrift nobles reck'd at naught; 
The envious pride of folly bred, 

That follow’'d where a monarch led ; 

The lavish love of rich display, 

Whose pomp grew costlier every day— 
Have ruin brought on many a hold, 

And ‘minish’d even Raunsbrook’s guld, 
Till”—and his head was bowed with shame — 
‘““The land is mine in naught but name! 
Five years may yet my freedom run, 
Then sets forever Raunsbrook’'s san ; 

And the old castle must, alas! 

To stranger-hands unhallow’d pass. 
Or—see the curse of poverty— 

My darling’s lord must wealthy be; 

For bridal gold alone can save 

My gray hairs from an exile’s grave. 
But this believe: hadst thou or I 

The dross I spent so heedlessly, 

Glad would I do as she has done, 

And, as she chose, choose you my son!” 


The young man raised his brightening eve: 
**Lord Earl,” he spake right dauntlessly, 
‘**I bless thee for thy kindly tone; 

And what thou showest of thine own 
Hath made my grief seem light to bear, 
When weigh'd with thy far heavier care. 
But be the future dark as night, 

The end is not all hopeless quite: 

In other climes, ‘neath other sun, 

The hoped-for goal may yet be won. 
And, Florence sweet”—Sir Ronald tarnd 
To where her cheeks with blushes burn'd — 
** Let me but think that thou art true, 
Let me but have thee in my view, 

And nothing may seem hard to do. 
Nay, do not droop those lovely eves; 
*For who could fail, if such the prize? 
And nay, my darling, do not weep; 

But as the long hours ceaseless sweep 
O’er thy young head forget me not, 

But let thy fancy some time rest 

On the far-distant lonely spot 


“THE PRICELESS SCROLL THEN QUICKLY THREW ee 
WHERE ON THE HEARTII THE WOOD-FLAME GREW. 
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Where I am toiling.” Then he pre 

ne burning kiss upon her brow— 

Once. twice, he clasp’d her to his bj east ; 

And then, with steps that falter'd sl )w, 
Still lingering, turn’d to go. | 


Five years their course had slowly ¢ ed, 
Still Lady Florence was unwed ; 


But grave had grown her joyous ey ?, 


Her iaughter rang less merrily; _ 
Her slackening step was not so ligt, 
Her paling cheek was not so bright; 
And oft an uncheck'd tear would m ar 
The beauty famed, e’en now, afar; 
For not one word from o’er the sea 
lad come to soothe her solitude; 
But still her love burn’d like a stal , 


And ofien would she hopeful brood 
On what had been and what might be. 
And he—the Earl—was aging fast : 
The look that once was proudly cat 
On all before it now was cow d ; 


The haughty head was often bow'd. 


Nor seldom, as he wander'd o'er 


‘he fields’ he loved in days of yore 


Did the deep sigh proclaim the gri-f 
Which found not e’en in time relie’. 


Ile thought, as drew the end more near, 


Each weil-loved spot had grown mire dear: 


The river flow’d with merrier tone, 


‘The hall in grander beauty shone, 


More proudby loom'd the tower, 


And as he on the terrace stood, - 
Ard gazed upon the old oak wood: 
‘Each well-known trunk, each cheri h’d glade, 


Lach spot he loved in childhood, r, ade 


~-. Move sad that parting hour. 


“And must I leave thee? Is it s(? 
‘Can follies past no pardon know? | 

Can nothing yet my parting stay ? - 

Is this the last, the bitter 

Ye walls, my earliest fancy loved ; 

‘Ye patus, where my young footste; } roved 


For many a happy year ; 


'Thon frozen tide, whose crystal 
In summers past my limbs would ave ; 
Ye snow-clad meads, thou happy fp ain, 
Where oft I pluck'd the golden gri in, 


Why are ye now so dear? 


And who is he whose trade-won g ild— 
rumor have no falsehood told—: 
Raunsbrook hath unwelcomed -sway, 
_And drives its lord in shame away ? 


In vain they urged, ‘Seek other ly ad, 


In pity hold thy grasping hand;’ | 

_In vain they show’d the southern . hires, 
_ Whose warmer sunlight never tire), 

*What care I? 
- For Raunsbrook shall be mine!’ he said. 
And now my guests within my hs.l— 


Let the price be paid ; 


Mine still, though not for long-»: 


For the last time hold festival, 


With music, dance, and song. 


And I must join the merry laugh 
‘The song applaud, the wine-cup q laff, 
_ As though my heart were joyous et, 
_ As though my fate I could forget 


And help to greet the year which brings 


_ Sorrow and exile on its wings.” 

The old man turn’d; and through. the night 
His step was gay, his smile was lt right, 

_ And, ’mid the happy revelry, | 

‘The gayest reveler seem’d he. 


_ The morn is come, the room is s¢.t, 
| dhe poor man and the rich are net, 


The owners old and new. | 
The stranger’s mien is full of gra-e: 
A beard of darkest hue | 


Half hides the expression of a 


Where pride and powr alike havi placé; 


_ His olive cheek and sunburnt bre wv 
_ Life spent in warmer climate sho. ; 


While the knit forehead’s pensive’ air 
Shows years of unrelenting care. © 


| The Earl scarce deign’d to raise ‘is eye, 


But bow’d with distant courtesy, 
And bade the stranger sit— — 

Not seeing the half-mocking glan e, 

Not marking o’er his countenancé 
‘The light smile passing flit. 


‘*Lord Earl”—the stranger’s voici; was low, 
He spake as though his speech viere pain ; 
Or did he foreign accent feign? . 

Arti one hand hid his bended br yw, 

The other press’d his watch-chair', where 
A erystal sheathed a tress of hai — 
**Lord Earl, I know thy haughty race 
For centuries have loved this pla :e, 

And gladly would I find a way - 

To bid thy parting footsteps stay ; 

And hear, I pray, what I sugges:— 

It is the simplest and the best—* 

And not impute to arrogance 

The hope my tongue dares scarcz advance. 
Thy daughter's face is very fair, 

Hier young life is not fit for caré, 

And thou wouldst see with bitte? pain 
Her battle with the world’s disdiin. 
"I'were better far that she shoul stay, 

To soothe thy life’s declining da; ; 

And thus thou mightest yet remain 

The honor’d lord of thy domain; 

And bridal gold avail to save» 

Thy gray hairs from an exile’s ¢rave.” 
An angry frown the Earl's brow wore: 
‘**And dares thy pride thus high: to soar, 
That having bought my home, my land, : 
Thou -barterest for my daughter’> hand ? 
Time was thou shouldest trembl!ag feel 
The power of my avenging steel; 

But I am aged, and weak, and ‘yorn, 

And e’en such insult must be birne, 

But give me pen, and let me sijn 

The deed that makes the castle ‘thine; 

So shall I not unwilling 

Where such disgrace | may not: know.” 


The deed was signed. The stranger took 

The parchment with defiant look ; 

The priceless scroll then quickly threw 

Where on the hearth the wood-flame grew ; 

And warding off the eager hands 

That sought its rescue from the brands, 

He watch'd the gaunt flame curling round 

Its victim with a hungry sound. 

Then turning to the Karl, he said: 

‘*Thus art thou free from burden made, 

Thus Raunsbrook’s land once more is thine; 

And I again a suitor stand, 

A suppliant for thy daughter’s hand. 

Yet think not that I seek to claim— 

As recompense for act of mine, 

Done for past reverence of thy name, 

And from my wish not now to see 

Unhoused thy old nobility— 

Some lowering of the haughty pride 

That did thy curt refusal guide! 

One prayer I make—and one alone— 

In one thing let thy grace be shown: 

Let but thy child be free to choose; 

And if herself my suit refuse, 

As forth my lonely way I take, 

Then though my heart her answer break, 
Perchance e’en so shall be 

Some solace in the cheering thought, 

That my long enterprise hath bought 
Freedom for her and thee!” 

** And who art thou, that thou dost feel 

Such interest in my woe and weal ? 

No! to my hearth though ruin come, 

Yet is my race not sunk so low 

That I my castle and my home 

To stranger's should owe. 

Yet if thy latest act be due 

Not to rich lust, but honor true, 

Though for mine own, my daughter’s sake, 

Thy sacrifice 1 may not take, 

Yet at her feet thou mayest lay 

The suit thou hast preferr'd to-day. 

How scant the grace, how small the boon, 

I fear me thou wilt find too soon; 

For many a suitor hath implored 

The hearing she could not accord, 

And vainly urged her to forget 

The love on which her heart is set, 

And him who in a distant land 

Is toiling still to win her hand. 

If so fared those she knew the best, 

What hope for thy unknown request ? 

But if thy wish is still to plead 

Thy hope, thou mayest yet succeed. 

Come!” and he led the way, nor heard 

From the press’d lips the low-breathed word, 

‘** Heaven bless her for her loyalty! 

Now know I she is true to me.” 


Few those to whom the op’ning year 
Brings no effect of hope or fear, 

Whose mind is not then oftener cast 
Or on the future or the past. 

To Florence, as she lay and thought, 
The past year had no gladness breught, 
The future seem’d with sorrow fraught: 
A banish’d love, a ruin’d sire! 

Will Fate’s disfavor never tire? 

Such her mind’s broodings, as she lay 
Smileless and still that wintry day. 
What wonder that her heart was sore? 
What wonder that her cheek was wet? 
And that the burden which she bore 
Seem’d too distressing to forget? 

Then came her father to reveal 

The promise to the stranger made. 

‘* Well know I what thy heart must feel; 
But gentle be thy words,” he said; 
**For great his generosity, 

And mighty is his love for thee!” 

He came—she look’d—ah! what disguise 
Can hide the loved from loving eyes ? 
‘**°Tis Ronald!” loud her joy outrung, 
As eager to his side she sprung, 

And round his neck her white arms flung. 
How can I tell the ecstasy 

Which brighten’d in her glistening eye? 
How can I tell each loving word 

Which welcomed love to love outpour’d? 
How can I paint the glad surprise 
Which halved the old Earl's sympathies ? 
Enough, that through the happy life 
Which Ronald lived beside his wife, 
When closer still was drawn the tie 
Which bound their hearts in unity, 
Where'er they cast their loving let, 
That New-Year’s Day was ne'er forgot. 


ONLY A NIGGER. 


Towarp the end of the year 1772 a large ves- 
sel from Amsterdam deposited on the guay of 
Paramaribo a young man called Jansen Hout- 
wyn—a poor man, who had come out in search 
of fortune, and with a determination to obtain it. 

In the good times of which we write, to make 
a fortune was no very difficult thing in the col- 
onies: and all energetic men who were coura- 
geous enough to visit the isles, or whom prudent 
families had sent there to do penance for their 
frolics, were great fools if, sooner or later, thev 
a in a condition to play the role of the 
ricltmcle in the comedy. 

Whoever had lost sight of Jansen Houtwyn 
from that moment, and encountered him twelve 
years later, would certainly never have recog- 
nized in the wealthy planter of the Comwine— 
proprietor of 1500 slaves, member of council, 
and colonial magistrate, eclipsing the most lux- 
urious in his horses and equipages—they would 
never have recognized, I repeat, in this superb 
parvenu, the humble young man who on his ar- 
rival esteemed himself fortunate in obtaining a 
— as sub-officer on the plantation of which 

e was now the master. 

For two years his trials had been severe— 
watching the negroes in the plantations from 
dawn of day until night, exposed to the drown- 


ing rains of the winter or the burning sun of 
the dry season, a prey to the fever of the coun- 
try, or devoured by mosquitoes, and condemn- 

to spare diet. But his zeal and understand- 
ing having drawn attention, he was promoted to 
be officer, then book-keeper; was subsequently 
made chief manager, with a salary of ten thou- 
sand francs; and finally, on the death of his 
master, became proprietor of the plantation, and 
of every thing we have mentioned above. 

Thus Jansen Houtwyn had always been ad- 
vancing in riches and honors; but, at the same 
time, to tell how he had acquired them, his ac- 
count had been engrossed on high, and the angel 
who kept the heavenly books had never passed 
a day of those twelve years without having to 
register the wail of some whipped, mutilated, 
tortured slave, whose dolorous cry had reached 
him, or some act of lust which he blushed on 
recording. The debit column of his account, 
then, was lamentably black and full. The op- 
posite column was entirely blank, or nearly so. 

But in the world below, the life of the planter 
was judged differently. The whites envied his 
opulence, and esteemed it an honor to be invited 


to his fétes. His voice was all-preponderant in- 


council—not a nod of his head without impor- 
tance. Who was there, indeed, that did not 
court the hospitality of Jansen? His feasts were 
long and splendid ; his guests drank from crystal 
and gold the wines of the Cape and of France, 
of Greece and the Canaries. Young female 
slaves, chosen from among the most beautiful 
and voluptuous, half veiled in transparent tis- 
sues, circulated round the table, bearing dishes 
of the two worlds, or agitating the air with fans. 
The noise of musical instruments mingled with 
the riot of the table. Thus ran the days of the 
planter in the city ; and when he repaired to his 
plantation—which was two or three times a year 
—he again found other young girls round his ta- 
ble, other wines to drink from crystal and gold- 
en goblets, and other nights of the wildest dis- 
sipation, This prosperity endured for many 


years. 

One resplendent October morning, at the pe- 
riod of the cane harvest, a handsome boat, 
manned by eight vigorous negroes, her gunwale 
curiously sculptured, and carrying in the after- 
part. an open cabin, gilt, and furnished with 
white Indian muslin curtains, dashed into the 
road of Paramaribo, moving right and left of 
the anchored ships, whose sailors watched her 
pass, carelessly leaning on the nettings. Four 
young negroes, attired in’ rich liveries, and 
perched on the cabin top, executed on horns 
the airs then in fashion at the concerts of Hol- 
land, which resounded far along the river and 
the forests which bordered it. This boat car- 
ried Jansen, softly couched on cushions stuffed 
with banian leaves and cased in fine matting. 
She traversed the river obliquely, and along the 
bank facing the city as far as the top of Fort 
Amsterdam, then turned suddenly to the right, 
and entered the Cottica, which at this place 
mingles its waters with the lukewarm ones of 
the Surinam. 

The boat flew under the redoubled strokes of 
the rowers. ‘The rich habitations, the fields of 
sugar-cane, of cotton, of green coffee, the inun- 
dated grounds and their mangrove foliage, shift- 
ed and vanished on the two banks, like the 
changing scenes of a movable panorama. Soon 
she entered the limpid waters, the smiling soli- 
tudes, of the Comwine, startling the silence of 
the deserts with the noise of her paddles. Houses 
became more rare, the vegetation wilder, and on 
the third day after her departure she deposited 
her master on an immense plantation that lay 
quite isolated in the heart of the forest. 

Jansen came, according to his custom, to in- 
spect the harvest workings. His principal man- 
ager hastened forward to receive him and to as- 
sist him in landing; accompanied him, hat in 
hand, to a superb mansion surrounded by vast 
dependencies, behind which might be seen at a 
distance the huts of the negroes, ranged in a 
triple line, and forming by their united assem- 
blage a village. 

Jansen entered, listening to long recitals from 
his manager, and paused on the threshold to 
cast a couped ail on his property, where all was 
movement and work. In the distance verdant 
squares of cane were being cleared rapidly under 
the sickles of the slaves. Heavy barges slowly 
navigated the canals; others were unloading at 
a mill, which swallowed their cargoes. Piles of 
crushed cane were drying in the sun; under the 
sheds were crowded long rows of barrels already 
filled with the products of the harvest. 

The next morning, on his rising, the planter, 
seated majestically in an arm-chair, his meagre 
and bilious face shaded by a large felt hat edged 
with gold, and smoking a pipe with the gravity 
of an Indian rajah, administered justice under 
his gallery. A band of chubby-faced negro boys 
had just passed before him, under the direction 
of an old negress, crying three times, ‘‘ Good- 
morning, master!” and striking their hands. 
The manager made his appearance, wearing a 
sombre air. 

‘*The harvest has hardly commenced,” he 
said, ‘‘and already your negroes complain at 
being made to work twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, This day one of them has dared 
to make representations to me.” 

** Representations!” cried Jansen, bounding 
on his seat, and his eyes flashing. ‘‘ Make him 
come and receive a hundred blows with the whip 
—here, in my presence.” 

A few instants afterward a negro of tall figure 
appeared—a man who, by placing a hand on the 
planter, might have crushed him. He stopped 
a his master, and regarded him with a calm 

** Michael—” 

The negro knit his brows. 

‘* The whites call me Michael,” hesaid, ‘‘In 
my Own country my name is Fadlalab.” 


**T said one hundred blows, ’ 

er; oo it is two hundred. 
an ou, master,” j si 

** That makes it two hund . 
chael, thou hast already Mi- 

The negro lifted his head. vr 

‘es, master; I went once , 
wood. I met a tiger in the wood poy in the 
trembled in my hands. When the ti » ' ~ 
was a dead tiger.” And the slaye es rete 
arms and hands that might well cause dbeed. . 

** That will be three hundred!” Jansen e+; 
furiously. Lie down, miscreant! tr. 
another word—” youadd 

immovable. 

* Master, Fadlalah is stron 
long without sleep; but Fadlalah 
little children who can not keep up the ba 
Leave them a little sleep. Fadlalah will work 
their place, and remain always a good ne " ~“ 

‘Thy wife—thy children ?” said Senden with 
a bitter laugh ; and turning toward the manager 
he added, ** ‘To-morrow you will man a boat and 
have them conducted to Paramaribo for to 
though I lose two hundred frances by the herenin * 

** Mercy, master, mercy!” cried the ne 
falling on his knees, and stretching his ide 
the ** My children have done 
nothing. n i 
punish them for Fadlalah' 

And seeing his prayer was useless, he dashed 
forward, bounding like a jaguar, to fall on Hont- 
wyn ; but the manager and three robust negroes 
of the house precipitated themselves on him and 
knocked him down. 

Jansen had paled, as much from surprise at 
such unheard-of audacity as from fear. [t was 
for the first time, and with unspeakable astonish. 
ment, that he had seen—he, Jansen, whose name 
made the negroes tremble !—a slave beard him 
to the face. He rose and paced to and fro with 
hurried steps beneath the gallery, his lips con- 
tracted with fury, and grinding between his fiy- 
gers the stem of his pipe, which he had just 
dashed on the ground and broken. It wasa fine 
business, truly! At this period the law punished 
with the loss of a limb all slaves who dared to 
raise their hands to a white; and Fadlalah, de- 
livered over to justice, would have been fortu- 
nate to save his life at the price of an arm or a 
leg. But the planter desired more than this. 

The family .of the negro was sold, himself re- 
duced in a short time to be nothing more than a 
thing for which a name has not yet been invent- 
ed—a living body released from the hands of the 
executioner after having suffered every thing 
but the finishing stroke. 

The unfortunate man still existed. A _ horri- 
ble struggle was established between himself and 
his master, to which was left, the one to punish, 
the other to brave the punishment. [Hlis ener- 
gies yielded at last to a torture borrowed from 
helk and which Surinam has more than one 
time witnessed. Bloody, and covered with ul- 
cers hideous to see, he was chained near a sugar- 
furnace, with no other nourishment but water 
and unripe b as—nourishment with which 
the most robust man would not be able to pro- 
long his existence beyond a month. ‘There, ex- 
posed to the devouring heat of the furnace, 
which night and day reflected its red glare on his 
wasted limbs, twisting himself without power to 
shelter any part of his body from this slow and 
frightful punishment, Fadlalah felt that his cour- 
age was failing him. But madness came to his 
aid. ‘Thought abandoned his exhausted brain, 
or, floating in tranquil delirium, only threw an 
uncertain light, like that of a dying lamp. Ilis 
end appeared inevitable and at hand. 

The rain set in late that year. The harvest 
had been superb, and the planter had time to 
finish it without losing any thing. His negroes, 
it is true, had had no repose night or day, and 
some of them were nearly dead; but he had 
made two hundred barrels of sugar more than 
usual, and, all losses calculated, he was the gait- 
er, and had to spare. He departed, then, in all 
his glory, giving at the same time, in & Mo- 
mentary fit of humanity, the order to set his ne- 

at liberty. 

year away —one year of splendor 
and joy for the planter, but of which each day 
was to be without an anniversary for him. The 
cup was full; the hand of Belshazzar was greedy. 
His slave had been released from his fetters. 
Madman! why had he not left him to perish: 
; h in the bal- 
One the more had not weighed much 1 
ance. Fadlalah, free and better nourished, had 
recovered, little by little, his strength. His mus- 
cles exhibited themselves anew on his athletic 
limbs ; only the seat of intelligence seemed fore 
ever broken in his large and strong head. \\ a 
this imbecility real, or feigned by the negro: 
That was never known. ‘They treated him - 
tly enough, for he had lost all desire for fig it 
At his own request he was installed fisherman 
to the plantation, and left to himself. He at 
least earned his nourishment by this ey 
As for vengeance, the poor idiot, without “ ty 
thought little of that. His companions 1 > re 
ery had never conducted themselves wag? 
domestic animals wandered peacefully abou 
without one ever being found dead from an ut» 
known cause. ‘There was, then, nothing to fea! 
| he part of Fadlalab. 
of the planter appeared anew In the Comw lo Re. 
fortnight was passed at the plantauion 1 th 
ustomed manner. 
: At last the hour of retribution sounded— te 
account of Jansen was about to be preva . 
high. He was seen one evening. 00 rising ar 
table, to take his gun, and to repair, arcompss f 
only by his little favorite negro, to the bans © 

noes. Fadlala 
the creek near the plantation ca nd was 
returned from fishing at his usual hour, & al 
ordered by Jansen to conduct him to & neig 


’ replied the plant. 
Michael” ers 


| ing plantation, ‘The negro was see 10 get into 


| 
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| 
| 
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| 
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-hyat, to detach her from those by which she 
: ., surrounded, and to conduct her to the bank, 
‘Jer that his master might embark without 
-seonvenience. 
Jansen entered the boat, and, stretching him- 
elf under @ tent in the after-part, drew one of 
the curtains to soften the light of the moon, 
«hose rays fell on his face. The little negro 
gated himself at the tiller, and Fadlalah, lean- 
ing his paddle against the shore, pushed, by a 
ingle effort, the boat into the midst of the Com- 
oe one of those nights which no human 
language is able to paint—a night amidst the 
yjlderness of the Guyane. The moon hovered 
about the sleeping forests, covering the summits 
with a silver carpet, and transforming their trunks 
into phantoms, Save far-off voices, the little sti- 
ded cries of birds, the shudderings of crested 
alms in the air, the beatings of a heron’s wings 
in the mangroves, nature was all repose. Fire- 
dies played like light phosphorus among the 
brambles; the air was lukewarm with swamp 


or. 

-—? plantation is already far off. For a quarter 
of an hour the boat has glided rapidly, silent as a 
night-bird, on the smooth surface of the creek. 
But Fadlalah is resting himself. His paddle 
Junges no longer, save at intervals, in the waves. 
From time to time he rests on his knees, and then 
he seems a prey to expectation, or he turns his head 
and bends it—rash man !—to look into the asy- 
lum of his master. Are his powers exhausted ? 
or does he wish to renew acquaintance with the 
whip of the. commander? Once, even, he rose. 
His woolly head and one stealthy arm penetrated 
the tent, and he has dared to take from it some- 
thing, which he deposits with precaution in the 
creek. The object has disappeared without oth- 
er noise than an imperceptible murmur. 

At the bend of one point the Comwine buries 
itself in a straight line under thick shadow, to 
reappear in brilliant light at the extremity of the 
canal. Fadlalah has recovered his accustomed 
vigor. He renews again the strokes of his pad- 
die. The boat speeds for some instants in the 
darkness, and stops with the reappearance of the 
light. A submerged savanna stretches, lost to 
view, on the right of the creek; the forest trees 
project their grand shadows on its surface. 
Here and there rises a disheveled tuft of bam- 
boos, or the slender stalk of a palm, on the crest 
of which squats a monkey, who scratches him- 
self and makes grimaces at the moon. 

This time Fadlalah has deposited his paddle 
on the seat of the canoe, and has risen to the 
fall height of his stature. Nevertheless, he ap- 
pears undecided. With crossed arms he con- 
templates in silence the tent where his master 
sleeps. His white eyes have resumed their for- 
mer expression ; on his lips there hovers a strange 
smile, which will be fatal to some one. He 
turns from the side of the sheet of water, and 
raises a soft and plaintive cry: then listens. 
All is silent. He commences more softly and 
more plaintively than the first time: then listens 
again. Far off in the savanna a-noise is heard, 
like that of a body falling into the water, and a 
similar ery to his own responds to him. Fadla- 
lah makes a sign of joy. 

‘Ah! the alligator still knows Fadlalah.” 

Ten different times he repeats his call, and 
ten times he is answerea. But now it is no lon- 
ger one isolated voice. Right and left, far and 
near, similar barking cries issue from the reeds, 
multiply and re-echo each other in their approach 
to the boat. The savanna is all awake. Mon- 
sters in scaly armor, astir in all parts, plunging 
or swimming, are showing their green uncovered 
backs, In five minutes afterward, twenty gaping 
snouts are to be seen above the watef at two steps 
from the boat. 

The curtain of the tent is roughly opened. 

‘What is it I hear there?” cried the planter, 
whom the noise and the stoppage of the boat had 
awoke from his slumber. 

“Silence, master! Yonder in the savanna 
the alligator calls his little ones. Poor alligator! 
Like Fadlalah, he has lost his young!” 

Will you paddle, scoundrel ?” cried Jansen, 
foaming with wrath. 

“Silence, master! The alligator knows Fad- 
lalah the fisherman, and Fadlalah no longer 
knows a master. The moon makes the alligator 
‘ilent; but Fadlalah knows how to make him 
speak always,” 

The planter, beside himself with rage, made 
an attempt to bound from the tent; but the 
hegro, stretching out his hand, caused him to 
fall back like a feeble infant. 

Ah, scoundrel! darest thou raise thy hand 
against thy master? My gun, Quaco—give me 
my gun. You are free, my good Quaco, if you 
eve me my gun this instant!” 

Quaco made an assenting movement ; but his 
gaze encountering that of Fadlalah, he quitted 
the helm all in a tremble, and squatted himself 
under the platform of the tent. 

Che planter sought for his gun, but it was 
labor lost. It was half a league off, at the bot- 
‘tom of the creek. Fadlalah regarded him in 
silence; then Jansen Houtwyn saw that it was 
all over with him, that his hour had come. He 
threw a terrified look on the negro, who appear- 
ed to him to be ten feet high. Cold shiverings 
coursed through all his frame, and the eye of 
the negro glared on him like that of a rattle- 
snake on a little bird. He drew back mechan- 
ically, and crouched himself in a huddled posture 
in & corner of the tent, his mouth gaping, his 
a strangely open. Perhaps in this moment 
© thought of his past life; but it was without 
Tecommending his soul to God. 

Che alligators raised their lugubrious cries 
and gnashed their jaws. 

“Silence, my alligators; the master is not 
ready. Poor master !” 

again remained immovable some 
minutes, At last, stretching his arms under the 


tent, he drew from it, without effort, the planter, | 


who was almost unconscious, and, taking him in 
his arms as a mother does her nursling, he ca- 
ressed him. 

**You, Monsieur Jansen, you always good 
master! It was not you who took from Fadla- 
lah his little ones—oh no, was it? Fadlalah 
good formerly; now Fadlalah mad, Fadlalah 
wicked, oh!” 

He burst into a loud laugh, and dropped the 
planter into the water. 

Nothing could be distinguished. It was a 


horrible mélée—a grazing of scales, of iron fish-. 


bones, a vortex of water, of foam in the air, that 
shook the frail boat like a tempest on the sea. 
The rest passed under the surface. Nothing 
appeared above save a cloud of blood, which the 
peaceful Comwine bore away on its current. 
The negro followed it for an instant with his eyes, 
then, seating himself on the thwart, he took his 
paddle, and in two strokes reached the opposite 
bank of the rive He sprang on shore, and fled 
into the wood. 

Eight days afterward the following placard 
was posted in the Grand Square and in the prin- 

bo: 


cipal streets of Paramari 


“ By order of the Judiciary.Council of this colony, it 
is made known that 2000 florins will be granted to an 
white, 1000 florins to any mulatto or free negro, an 
liberty to “4 slave, who shall deliver, dead or alive, a 
man named ichael, otherwise called Fadlalah, slave 
of the Honorable M. Jansen Houtwyn, during his life 
member of this council, and who was assassinated by 
the said Michael, called Fadlalah.” [Then followed a 
description of the culprit.) ‘‘ The commanders of the 
er posts of the Sarameca, of the Cottica, of the 
Maroni, and other rivers will convey this notice to 
the Indians of their respective districta. The premium 
for the said Indians will be 500 florins in money or in 
merchandise, at their choice. 


“The Secretary of the Council, D. Vormsa.” 


Two years passed without any one appearing 
to claim the reward. At the end of that time, 
during the rainy season, an Arrowouka Indian 
from the banks of the Sarameca presented him- 
self one morning at the house of M. Daniel 
Vorms, and demanded an audience. When 
ushered into the presence of the honorable secre- 
tary, he made him the Indian salute without 
protfering a word, and opening a rush basket 
which he had brought, he drew from it by the 
hair a black head, which seemed recently cut off; 
on which the skillful magistrate, seeing at the 
first glance that this head had but one ear, and 
bore other signs familiar to him—‘‘It is,” he 
said, ‘‘ the head of the negro Michael, the assas- 
sin of our friend and colleague the regretted M. 
Houtwyn. Let this brave Indian receive the 
promised reward.”’ 


HORSES ON THE STAGE. 


Wuewn Don Adriano de Armado, the fantas- 
tical Spaniard Love’s Labor Lost,” admits 
that he is ‘‘ill at reckoning,” and can not tell 
‘how many is one thrice told,” his page, Moth, 
observes, ‘* How easy it is to put years to the 
word three, and study three years in two words, 
the dancing horse will tell you.” This is, with- 
out doubt, an allusion to a horse called Marocco, 
trained by its master, one Banks, a Scotchman, 
to perform various strange tricks. Marocco, a 
young bay nag of moderate size, was exhibited 
in Shakspeare’s time in the court-yard of the 
Belle Sauvage Inn, on Ludgate Hill, the spec- 
tators lining the galleries of the hostelry. <A 
pamphlet, published in 1595, and entitled ‘* Ma- 
reccus Exstaticus, or Bankes Bay Horse in a 
Traunce ; a Discourse set down in a merry Di- 
alogue between Bankes and his Beast,” contains 
a wood-print of the performing animal and his 
proprietor. Banks’s horse must have been one 
of the earliest ‘‘ trained steeds” ever exhibited. 
His tricks excited great amazement, although 
they would hardly now be accounted very won- 
derful. Marocco could walk on his hind-legs, 
and even dance the Canaries. At the bidding 
of his master, he would carry a glove to a speci- 
fied lady or gentleman, and tell, by raps with his 
hoof, the numbers on the upper face of a pair of 
dice. He went through, indeed, mach of what 
is now the regular ‘* business” of the circus 
horse. In 1600 Banks amazed London by tak- 
ing his horse up to the vane on the top of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Marocco visited Scotland. 
and France, and in these countries his accom- 
plishments were generally attributable to witch- 
craft. Banks rashly encouraged the notion that 
his nag was supernatarally endowed. An alarm 
was raised that Marocco was possessed by the 
Evil One. To relieve misgivings and escape 
reproach, Banks made his horse pay homage to 
the sign of the cross, and called upon all to ob- 
serve that nothing Satanic could have been in- 
duced to perform this act of reverence. A ru- 
mor at one time prevailed that the horse and his 
master had both, as “‘subjects of the Black 
Power of the world,” been burned at Rome by 
order of the Pope. More authentic accounts, 
however, show Banks as surviving to Charles 
the First's time, and thriving as a vintner in 
Cheapside. But it is to be gathered from 
Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare” that of 
old certain performing horses suffered miserably 
for their skill. In a little book, ‘‘ Le Diable 
Bossu,” Nancy, 1708, allusion is made to an 
English horse, whose master had taught him 
to know the cards, being burned alive at Lisbon 
in 1707; and Grainger, in his ‘‘ Biographical 
History of England,” 1779, states that, within 
his remembrance, ‘‘a horse, which had been 
taught to perform several tricks, was, with its 
owner, put into the Inquisition.” 

Marocco was but a circus horse; there is no 
evidence to show that he ever trod the stage, or 
took part in theatrical performances. It is hard 
to say, indeed, when horses first entered a regu- 
lar theatre. -Pepys chronicles, in 1668, a visit 
‘*to the King’s Play-house, to see an old play of 
Shirley’s, called ‘ Hide Park,’ the first day acted 


| [revived], where horses are brought upon the 


” 


stage.” He expresses no surprise at the intro- 
duction of the animals, and this may not have 
been their first appearance on the scene. He is 
content to note that ** Hide Park” is “‘a very 
moderate play, only an excellent epilogue spoken 
by Beck Marshall.” ‘The scene of the third and 
fourth acts of the comedy lies in the Park, and 
foot and horse races are represented. The horses 
probably were only required to cross the stage 
once or twice. 

A representation of Corneille’s tragedy of “‘ An- 
dromeda,’*in 1682, occasioned great excitement 
in Paris, owing to the introduction of a “‘ real 
horse” to play the part of Pegasus. The horse 
was generally regarded as a kind of Roscius of 
the brute creation, and achieved an extraordi- 
nary success, Adorned with wings, and hoisted 
up by machinery, be neighed and tossed his 
head, pawed and pranced in mid-air, after a very 
lively manner. It was a mystery then, but it is 
common enough knowledge now, that the horse’s 
histrionic skill is founded upon his appetite. 
Kept without food for some time, the horse be- 
comes naturally moved at the sight of a sieve of 
corn in the side-wings. Fis feats, the picking 
up of gloves and handkerchiefs, even the pulling 
of triggers, originate but in his efforts to find 
oats. By-and-by his memory is exercised, and 
he is content to know that after the conclusion 
of his ‘* business” he will be rewarded with oats 
behind the scenes. The postponement of his 
meals attends his failure to accomplish what is 
required of him. Of old, perhaps, some cruel 
use of whip and spur may have marked the edu- 
cation of the ‘‘trick-horse.” But for a long 
time past the animal's fears have not been ap- 
pealed to, but simply his love of food. Horses 
are very sagacious, and their natural timidity 
once appeased, they become exceedingly docile. 
An untrained horse has often shown himself 
equal to the ordinary requirements of the eques- 
trian manager after only four days of tuition. 

Pope satirized the introduction of horses in 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” revived with 
great splendor in 1727, when a representation 
was given of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and. 
the royal champion, duly mounted and capari- 
soned, proclaimed his challenge. But for many 
years the appearances on the stage of equine per- 
formers were only of an occasional kind. It was 
not until the rebuilding of Astley’s, in 1803, that 
the equestrian drama became an established en- 
tertainment. An extensive stage was then added 
to the circus, and “‘ horse spectacles,” as they 
were called, were first presented. A grand 
drama, called the *‘ Blood-red Knight,” pro- 
duced in 1810, resulted in a profit to the pro- 
= of some eighteen thousand pounds—a 

andsome sum, seeing that the season at that 
time only extended from Easter to the end of 
September. 

The triumphs of Astley’s excited the envy of 
the Covent Garden managers. Colman’s drama 
of ‘‘ Blue- Beard” was reproduced, with Mr. 
Johnson's imitation elephant, and a troop of real 
horses. The performance was presented on 
forty-four nights—a long run in those days. 
There was, of course, much wrath excited by 
this degradation of the stage. A contemporary 
critic writes: ‘* A novel and marked event oc- 
curred at this theatre on this evening [18th of 
February, 1811], which should be considered as 
a black epocha forever by the loyal adherents to 
wit and the muses. As the Mussulmans date 
their computation of years from the flight of 
Mohammed, so should the hordes of folly com- 
inence their triumphant register from the open 
flight of common-sense on this memorable night, 
when a whole troop of horses made their first 
appearance in character at Covent Garden.” 
‘The manager was fiercely denounced for his un- 
scrupulous endeavors “‘to obtain money at the 
expense of his official dignity.” Another critic, 
alleging that ‘‘the dressing-rooms of the new 
company of comedians were under the orchestra,” 
complained that ‘‘in the first row of the pit the 
stench was so abominable, one might as well 
have sitten in a stable.” Still the ** equestrian 
drama” delighted the town. ‘‘ Blue-Beard” was 
followed by Monk Lewis’s ‘* Timoar the Tartar,” 
in which more horses appeared. Some hissing 
was heard at the commencement of the new 
drama, and placards were exhibited in the pit 
condemning the horses ; but in the end **‘Timour” 
triumphed over all opposition, and rivaled the 
run of ** Blae-Beard.” It is to be remembered, 
especially by those who insist so much on the 
degeneracy of the modern theatre, that these 
‘horse spectacles” were presented in a patent- 
house during the palmy days of the drama, while 
the great Kemble family was still in possession 
of the stage of Covent Garden. 

Of late years a change has come over the 
equestrian drama. The circus flourishes, and 
quadrupeds figure now and then upon the stage, 
but the ‘‘horse spectacle” has almost vanished. 
The noble animal is to be seen occasionally on 
the boards, but he is cast for small parts only, is 
little better than a four-footed supernumerary. 
He comes on to aid the pageantry of the scenes ; 
even opera does not disdain his services in this 
respect. A richly caparisoned charger performs 
certain simple duties in ‘* Masaniello,” in ‘* Les 
Huguenots,” L’Etoile du Nord,” Martha,” 
‘‘La Juive,” and some few other operas. The 
late M. Jullien introduced quite a troop of cav- 
alry in his *‘ Pietro il Grande ;” but, this homage 
to horseflesh notwithstanding, the world did not 
greatly prize the work in question. ‘The horse 
no longer performs leading business.” Plays 
are not now written for him. He is no longer 
required to evince the fidelity and devotion of 
his nature by knocking at street doors, rescuing 
a prisoned master, defending oppressed inno- 
cence, or dying in the centre of the stage to 
slow music. Something of a part seemed prom- 
ised him when the popular drama of *‘ Flying 


| Scud” was first represented; at least, he sup- | down the last piece, _.» 


= 


plied that work with its title. But it was speed- 
ily to be perceived that animal interests had been 
subordinated to human. More prominent occu- 
pation by far was assigned to the rider than to 
the horse. A different plan of distributing parts 
prevailed when the ‘*‘ High-mettled Racer” and 
kindred works adorned the stage. A horse with 
histrionic instincts and acquirements had some- 
thing like a chance then. But now! he can 
only lament the decline of the equestrian drama. 
True, the circus is still open to him; but in the 
eyes of a well-educated performing horse a circus 
must be much what a music-hall is in the opin- 
ion of a tragedian devoted to five-act plays. 


SUICIDES. 


It is a fact at first sight strange that in Paris, 
normally the gayest of cities, the number of. sui- 
cides is greater than in any other part of the 
world. In every seventy-two deaths that there 
occar one is suicidal. In London the propor- 
tion is less than one in 200; while in New York 
there is but one in 712. Vienna is about the 
same as Jondon in this matter. Of course the 
anomaly presented by Paris may be well ex- 
plained upon the principles of meeting extremes. 
In every community there is a mean or average 
moral condition, and it is certain that the de- 
partures from this mean proceed just as far on 
one side as on the other. Thus the greatest 
misery must be found where there is the greatest 
pleasure. A French hygienist has been trying 
to explain the enormous suicidal] tendency of the 
people of his capital, and he argues at length ig 
support of three alleged causes: these are, 1, the 
influence of political passions (morbus demoecrati- 
cus, the Germans call it); 2, the enfeeblement 
of religious ideas ; 3, madness induced by alco- 
holism. He has a few facts on his side, and his 
three suppositions are very general ones. But it 
occurs to us that any broad explanation ought to 
unite the extreme conditions; and we should 
much like to see the ultimate cause of the mis- 
ery shown to be by some link allied to the ulti- 
mate cause of the pleasure. 


FIVE MILLIARDS. 


Tue French papers have lately been giving 
some curious statistics on the subject of the 
enormous indemnity, five milliards of francs, 
which France has to pay to Prussia for being 
beaten in the late war. From them we gather 
the following particulars : 

Five milliards, in pieces of five francs, weigh 
twenty-five millions of kilogrammes. (A kilo- 
gramme is about 244 pounds English.) It would 
require, therefore, to transport them all together 


by railroad, a train composed of 2500 trucks, . 


each carrying about 10,000 kilogrammes. 

If, instead of conveying them by rail, ordi- 
nary wagons drawn by two horses were em- 
ployed, 18,000 of such would be requisite, which, 
plaeed in single file close together, would occupy 
a length of 40 leagues (120 miles). 

Suppose the five-franc pieces which make up 
the five milliards to be placed in a line touching 
each other, they would then occupy a length of 
7400 leagues—about eleven-twelfths of the whole 
distance round the globe. 

In pieces of one franc, this length would be 
115,000 kilométres—(5 kilométres make 3 En- 
glish miles)—or 23,000 leagues, about a quarter 
of the distance from the earth to the moon. 

The 4.eatest speed which has been attained by 
a locomotive has scarcely surpassed 100 kilomé- 
tres an hour: this makes one feel giddy; the 
Indian mail is nothing in comparison to it: well, 
then, it would require about forty-eight days for 
a locomotive going at this speed, without stop- 
ping, to pass over the line thus formed by these 
pieces of one franc. 

Piled up one upon the other, the five-franc 
pieces would form a column of 2700 kilometres, 
or 540 leagues, high. Supposing this column, 
having its base in Paris, was to fall over in the 
direction of Berlin, the part which would ful? at 
Berlin would scarcely be the third of the column ; 
the last pieces would fall beyond St. Petersbarg ; 
some few, detaching themselves from the column 
during its fall, might, owing to centrifugal force, 
be scattered as far as the centre of the White 


Sea. 

The weight of five milliards in gold is about 
1,600,000 kilogrammes, or nearly ten times the 
weight of the column which stood in the Place 
Vendéme ; it would require, therefore, 130 wag- 
ons, taking 10,000 kilogrammes each, to trans- 
port it. In gold pieces of twenty francs, placed 
in a straight line, it would reach from Paris to 
Marseilles, a distance of 512 kilométres. 

Since the birth of our Lord a milliard of min- 
utes has not yet elapsed. “If, then, during the 
last 1870 years, a man had put down, day and 
night, without stopping, five francs every min- 
ute, he would not yet have completed the sum 
exacted from France by the ministry of William 
the Victorious. Several hundreds of millions 
would still remain. 

A skillful bank clerk can count about 40,000 
frances in five-frane pieces in an hour. Suppos- 
ing that he began at the age of thirty years to 
count the five milliards alone, what would be his 
age when he had reached the end of his task, if 
he worked for 300 days in the year for eight 
hours a day without intermission? He would 
be eighty-two years old. He would have re- 
quired fifty-two years to finisli this monotonous 
work of drudgery, “‘after which probably all 
that would remain to be done would be to con- 
fine in a lunatio asylum this victim of the rapae- 
ity of M. De Bismarck.” If a clerk were to 
count out the pieces franc by franc, four to each 
second, and continue working day and night in- 
cessantly, 400 years would elapse before he put 
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. THE RED RIVER. 

Tne unsuccessful raid into the 
British province of Manitoba re- 
cently attempted by a Fenian party 
has again attracted public attention 
to the region of the Red River, 
whither a military expedition was 
sant last vear fromm Canada to put 
; down the revolt of the French-In- 

dian half-castes, who objected to an- 
nexation to the Dominion of Canada, 

{ ; An interesting account of this expe- 
a | djtion has lately appeared, from the 
f | pen of Captain G. L. HvysHe, a 

ventleman well qualified to be its 
historian. From this work welearn 
that the fighting force under com- 
wand of Sir Garnet WOoLsELey 
aumbered about 1200 soldiers, two- 
thirds being Canadian militia, and 
the remainder regular troops. This 
three was conveyed by steamers 
from Collingwood across Lake Hu-' 
ton and Lake Superior, landing 
at ‘Thunder Bay, whence it had to 

; traverse 604) miles of wilderness to 

“e Fort Garry, on the Red River, 
Which-flows into Lake Winnipeg. 
The starting-point for the longest 
and most difficult part of the route 
was Lake Shebandowan, which is 
situated near the confluence of the 
Matawan and Shebandowan rivers, 
about fifty miles inland from the 
western shore of Lake Superior. 
The troops began to move from this 
place on July 16, in the boats so 
far as they could tind navigable wa- 
ter: elsewhere over rough ground 
(the rocks or the forest), dragging 
their boats and carrying their stores 
by hand: but they reached Fort 
Garry in five weeks, after prodigious 
hibors, very skillfally directed and 
very cheerfully borne. There was 
no fighting to be done, the rebels 
having surrendered the fort and fled 
into the United States territory, 
which is distant but a few miles to 
the south. ‘The descriptions that 
Captain Hvysue gives of the coun- 
try through which the expedition 
passed— Rainy Lake and Rainy Riv- 
er, Fort Frances, the Lake of the 
Woods, and Winnipeg River, which 
flows into Lake Winnipeg at Fort 
eee’ Alexander—show a picturesque di- 
; versity of scenes and incidents. We 
f present two illustrations, engraved 
of from his own sketches—one repre- | 
senting the head-quarters camp at | 

the Matawan Bridge before the > 
start from Shebandowan; another, | 
| the toilsome job of a portage,” 

: where the boats must be hauled, up yn log roll- 
ers, over a road cut through the woa Is from one 
lake or riverto another. There we! e forty-sev- 
en such portages between Lake S! ebandowan 
und Fort Garry. The boats were s outly built, 
twenty-five or thirty feet long, and | ix or seven 
feet wide. The guns weighed 200 dunds each, 


\ 
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the barrels of pork each two hundred-weight, 
the flour barrels 120 pounds, the biscuit barrels 
100 pounds, and these heavy burdens were car- 
ried on the backs of the men. Some of them 
used ‘‘ portage-straps,” consisting of a band of 
leather three and a quarter inches broad, which 


rests upon the forehead, while its two ends are 


THE RED RIVER COUNTRY—CROSSING A PORTAGE, 


fastened round the package behind, which is held 
in its place by the hands. Others preferred let- 
ting the burden rest on a pair of slings between 
two poles, which were supported by two men, 
each man walking between the poles as in a se- 
dan-chair, and either holding them in his two 
hands, or suspending them by straps to his 


THE RED RIVER COUNTRY—CAMP AT MATAWAN BRIDGE. 
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shoulders. The men endured tho: 
great fatigues and continua! whe 
to the wet in the most praiseworthy 
manner; none of them complained 
and none suffered in health. It is 
worthy of remark that they had not 
a drop of alcoholic or fermented 
liquor all the way ; tea or coffee, with 
sugar, was the only stimulant allow. 
ed. Their daily rations were—of 
biscuits one pound, of salt pork 
one pound, and one-third of a 
pint of beans, or one-quarter of 4 
pound of potatoes. Upon this fare 
alike for officers and soldiers, and 
upon the teetotal principle with ro. 
gard to drink, they worked fifteen 
hours a day as hard as any men 
ever could work. They were “eon. 
stantly wet through, wet sometimes 
for days together.” Yet, we are told 
** they looked as healthy and cheer, 
as possible, and there was not 4 
sick man among them. “ 


FRENCH SERVANTS. 

A r1cH Parisian tradesman, who 
lived in a great house and spent 
tons of money, was concluding be- 
fore the siege a negotiation with a 
servant who had just left the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia. Fy- 
ery thing was agreed on, and thie 
master was on the point of saying, 
**'Very well, then, come on Mon- 
day,” when the man interrupted him 
with this communication : “There 
is one thing that I must observe to 
monsieur: having lived with Mon- 
sieur le Duc, I am accustomed to 
high society; and though I have 
now consented to take the direction 
of the house of monsieur, I must 
warn monsienur that I can announce 
no visitor without a title; corise- 
quently monsieur will have the 
goodness to understand that I shall 
usher in every body asa count ora 
marquis, even though it be the 
boot-maker or the father-in-law of 
monsieur.” 

Another had a mania for direct- 
ing all the acts of his mistress. If 
she were going to give a ball, he 
would say, ‘‘ Madame would do well 
not to give that ball; madame is not 
rich; and madame knows that balls 
are very expensive.”’ If, on the con- 
trary, she were going to a ball else- 
where, the argument woul! be: ‘Is 
it prudent for madame to go to a 
ball? Madame is not accustomed 
to wear low dresses; madame mighit 
catch a cold and die.” Another time madame 
will say to him, ‘* Who rang the bell just now’ 
He answers, ‘‘It was madame’s mother. who 
had something very pressing to say to madame: 
bnt as was sure it would tire madame, | 
told madame’s mother that madame was not a! 
home.” 
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[HE DREADED GUEST. 
py THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S 6EORET,” ETO. 


December night nearly a hundred 
vears ago. Hard frost, and a keen, biting wind 
+ owing the thick-drifting snow-flakes into the 
b ae those few foot passengers who still tramp 
a frost so hard 
the half-deserted city streets; a 

nat the fast-falling snow does not change to 
slush all moment, after the usual 
ean of London snow, but lies crisp and white 
on road and pavement, and crowns the steep 
roofs and gables with mountainous heaps of 
whiteness, which overhang the parapets, and 
threaten pedestrians with the fall of miniature 
avalanches. 

There are retired nooks and corners of this 
crowded London city where the snow might lie 
almost as pure and undefiled as in some silent 
Alpine gorge known only to the eagle and the 
chamois: notably one narrow little street, scarce- 
iy better than a court or alley, in the region of 
Moorfields—an eminently respectable street in 
its way, tenanted by two or three working jewel- 
ers, a Dutch merchant in some small way of 
trade, the chief clerk in a great colonial house 
under the shadow of the Monument, and Dr. 
Prestwitch. 

One feeble oil-lamp glimmers at the entrance 
to this quiet little street—w ich leads nowhere, 
py-the-way, Dr. Prestwitch’s house facing the 
explorer and barring his farther progress, except 
through Dr. Prestwitch’s hall door—one dim, 
blear-eved little lamp, which does not do much 
toward the illumination of the street in a gener- 
al wav. But to-night there is the lightness and 
brightness of the snow which lies thick upon the 
paved footway between the two rows of tall, nar- 
row houses, unmarked by a single footfall. The 
occupants of Little Bell Street are a sober, steady- 
going people, and there has been no traffic, not 
so much as the 
opening or shut- 
ting of a door, 
since eight o'clock 
this evening. 

It is now eleven, 

As an auxiliary 
to the public lamp, 
Dr.  Prestwitch 
burns a little col- 
ored lamp of his 
own under the 
wooden shell that 
surmounts his 
door-way—a relic 
of former splendor, 
when great people 
lived in the city, 
and fashionable 
bachelors or small 
gentry with large 
pretensions may 
have oceupied Lit- 
tle Bell Street; a 
lamp which an- 
nounces his pro- 
fession to the 
world at large, 
keeps him in the 
eve of the public, 
as it were, and 
which has more 
than once brought 
him a chance pa- 
tient—some ruffian 
bruised and man- 
gled in a street 
fight, a child run 
over in a neighbor- 
ing thoroughfare, 
a black eye, or a 
sprained ankle. 

There is one tall, 
narrow window 
upon each side cf 
Dr. Prestwitch’s 
tall, narrow door, 
and in the extreme left corner of Dr. Prestwitch’s 
house there is a passage, scarcely wide enough 
'0 admit one person of bulky figure, leading to 
lr. Prestwitch’s back premises —the surgery 
‘here he compounds his medicines and spreads 
his plasters, and a bleak, bare room, with a long 
‘leal table on trestles, and a smaller leaden table 
ited with a sink, ‘This room is very rarely used 
by the doctor, never entered by the doctor's fam- 
ily, and has a dampish odor. 

In the time of this December snow-storm Dr. 
Prestwiteh Was quite a young man; a young 
man with a bright, eager face, dark, curling hair, 
Which he did not often disguise with powder 
and pomatum, and a bright, eager manner; a 
man Who had given hostages to Fortune in the 
of a pretty little wife and three small 
dren, and who was perhaps rather too anxiou$ to 
“weeeed in life. It is doubtful whether this 
Soung surgeon had any legal right to the title of 
cnctOr, but the neighborhood of Little Bell 
“treet had made him a doctor by common con- 


A BLEAK 
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a The brass plate upon his stout oak door 
ema him simply as ‘* Mr. Prestwitch, Sur- 
On, 


Ile had not a large practice, and the task of 
““pporting that small household was a hard one, 
“taple as were the needs of the pretty little wife 
‘md the three small children. ‘They had one 
‘ervant, a fat. overgrown girl, with a shock of 
red hair, and a countenance in which good tem- 
did duty for all other charms—a stupid, hon- 
nd chee who heartily loved the doctor's wife 
pete ren, and thought the doctor himself the 
thet acl man of his age. ‘The daily meals in 
rng fectable house in Little Bell Street were 
quality be meagre in quantity and inferior in 
reid ut Barbara Snaffles—commonly called 
the ai as a faithful soul, who would have shared 

“let of Count Ugolino and his sons without a 


‘mur, if fidelity had demanded such patience. 
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As it was, she had a fair share of whatever was 
eaten or drunken in the house, and was treated 
more like a member of the family than was, per- 
haps, consistent with the dignity of a professional 
man’s household. ‘ 

Qn this particular December night she was 
sitting darning stockings upon one side of the 
hearth in the every-day parlor—a small paneled 
chamber, furnished in the scantiest way, but with 
a certain air of neatness, and even comfort, nev- 
ertheless— while her mistress occupied the other. 
A handful of fire burnedcheerily in the old-fash- 
ioned grate—snch a roomy old grate, with such 
a capacity for the consumption of fuel, but 
pinched and contracted by an artful contrivance 
of brick-work upon each side. The red worsted 
curtains, a trifle scanty even for the narrow win- 
dow, but very comfortable-looking notwithstand- 
ing, had been drawn to their extremest stretch ; 
the honest mahogany table had been vigorously 
polished by Bab after the removal of the tea- 
things, the one candle was kept carefully snuffed, 
the cat reposed luxuriously against the open-work 
side of the bright brass fender, and this room, al- 
together humble as it was, bore the unmistaka- 
ble aspect of home. 

The doctor was in his surgery reading. He 
was a studious young man, and in the dearth of 
more profitable employment devoted his evenings 
to the study of medical science. It had been a 
matter of no small regret to him that he had 
been unable to advance very far in the practical 
study of that branch of his profession which 
seemed to him the most important—the study of 
anatomy. ‘The cost of a subject for his experi- 
ments rendered this part of his science almost a 
sealed book to the poor and hard-working: stu- 
dent, who could neg afford to avail himself of 
the services of those gangs of desperate ruffians 
who were continually violating the sanctity of 
the grave by their unholy traffic. 


‘*'Take the dreadful thing round to the sur- 
gery, said Barbara, aghast. ‘* Master's in there 
reading. Take it down that passage. I'll come 
and open the door directly minute. —And to think 
that any one can wish to have such a thing!” 
she ejaculated, as she shut the front-door. 

She had heard her’ master talk of that subject 
which Jack ‘Tylney was to send him. 

She opened the surgery door and told the 
doctor what had come for him, and then opened 
the door leading into the passage, where the men 
were waiting. Martin Prestwitch was all on the 
alert ina moment. He took his candle, led the 
way into that damp-smelling room set apart for 
such a purpose as this, and so rarely used. The 
horror was carried in there and laid upon the 
long deal table, Barbara Snaffles standing on the 
threshold all the time and peering in, fascinated 
by the ghastly sight. Then Martin Prestwitch 
and the men came out, and the doctor dismissed 
them with a shilling to buy dmnk—one of his few 
shillings. 

He locked the door of his dissecting-room, 
while Barbara stood a little aloof, open-mouthed, 
devouring the seene with her big round eyes. 

** Ask your mistress to make me some of her 
good coffee, Bab,” said the doctor. ‘1 shall sit 
up late to-night; and be sure she knows nothing 
: this business,” he added, pointing to the locked 

oor. 

‘* Lord bless you! no, Sir; not for the world. 
I don’t want to tarn that poor dear’s whole mask 
of blood, as mine was turned just now when I saw 
that orfal thing in a sack.” 

Barbara gave a gulp, and made a wry face as 
she spoke. 


** You had better come and say good-night to | 


missus, Sir, if you want her to go to bed.” 
** Ay, to be sure,” answered Martin Prest- 
witch, at all times an affectionate husband, but 


just at this moment somewhat distracted by.the | ing cheerily. 


RESUSCITATION OF THE DREADED GUEST. 


Martin Prestwitch had a friend, however, in 
the house-surgeon of Newgate, and that gentle- 
man, who had a surfeit of subjects sometimes, 
had promised to send him the first defunct crim- 
inal he should be able to dispose of in a friend's 
favor. There were outstanding claims to be 
considered first, for the jail was in those days the 
only legitimate resource for the student; but 
whenever there should be a subject ¢o spare, it 
was to be for Martin Prestwitch. 

He had been reading hard in an old book upon 
anatomy this evening, and his fingers itched to be 
using the scalpel. 

‘*I’m afraid Jack Tylney has forgotten his 
promise,” he said, presently, with a sigh. 

He was wrong. Mr. Tylney, the Newgate 
surgeon, had not forgotten the obligation that 
was upon him. His promise was destined to be 
kept that very night. The first footsteps to de- 
file the snow that had remained untrodden 
through all the quiet evening hours were the 
footsteps of two men carrying a ghastly burden. 

They took it first to the hall door, where one 
of them stooped to read the name upon the brass 
plate, and then knocked—a cautious, mysterious- 
sounding knock. 

The door was opened almost immediately by 
the faithful Barbara, who scented a possible pa- 
tient in this untimely summons; but at the sight 
of that ghastly burden—it was muffled in a sack ; 
but there are some things that will not be hid- 
den—she fell back with a start. 

‘* Lord save us! what's that?” she cried. 

‘* A subject for Dr. Prestwitch—the man that 
was hung for coining at Newgate this morning.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Bab. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say it’s a dead body ?” 

“Yes, miss,” one of the bearers answered, 
with a grin. ‘*‘ Not to make too many bones 
about it, it's a stiff un—with Mr. Tylney’: com- 
pliments to Dr. Prestwitch.” 


cess. Only that evening Mrs. Prestwitch and 
Bab had been calculating the amount of the 
Christmas bills—Christmas brings so little for 
struggling householders except bills—and won- 
dering whether the trades-people would be con- 
tent with such small sums as Dr. Prestwitch 
could give them on account. 

** They know that we are honest, Bab,” said 
the anxious wife; ‘‘thank Heaven, they know 
that! We havé lived in this house five years, 
and paid our way somehow. I don’t think they 
will find it in their hearts to be hard upon us.” 

Martin Prestwitch kissed his wife, and sent 
her off to bed directly she had made the coffee, 
during which operation there was heard a great 
clattering of bolts and bars from the indefatiga- 


ble Barbara, who took as much pains fo secures 


all these fastenings as if her masters house had 
been the most tempting field for an interprising 
burglar. It was just midnight when the little 
woman tripped up stairs, with Barbara behina 
her, and all the clocks of the City seemed to be 
booming out the hour as Dr. Prestwitch went to 
his dissecting-room, carrying a steaming jug of 
coffee in one hand and a candle in the other. 
He had to put his jug on the floor while he un- 
locked the door, for there were no superfluous 


tables or sideboards in the passages of that sparse- . 


ly furnished abode. ‘The room struck cold as 
some ice-bound region on that bleak winter 
night, and the doctor's first labor was‘to light a 
fire. There were, happily, some wood and coals 
in the cupboard near the fire-place, and with these 
and an old newspaper Martin Prestwitch set to 
work. ‘lhe task was not an easy one: the grate 
was damp, the smoke came down the chimney, 
and well-nigh choked him ; but the doctor's pa- 
tience and energy got the better of these diffi- 
culties, and when he rose from his kneeling posi- 
tion before the dingy hearth the fire was burn- 
He refreshed himself with a cup 
of coffee before 
proceeding to his 
more serious labor, 
and set the jug 
down upon the 
hearth, to keep 
the remainder of 
that comfortable 
beverage 
Then he set to 
work in real ear- 
nest. 

‘There is no need 
to enter upon the 
details of that 
ghastly perform- 
ance. Before he 
had reached more 
than the prelimi- 
nary stage of his 
labor, Dr. Prest- 
witch came to a 
full stop, suddenly, 
with the knife in 
his hand, arrested 
by aconviction that 
had come upon him 
like a flash of light- 
ning, and set his 
heart beating with 
an awful fear. 

Another mo- 
ment, one rapid 
movement of that 
skillful hand which 
held the knife, and 
he might have been 
a murderer. 

The creature 
was not dead! 

Martin Prest- 
witch bent down 
with his ear against 
the felon’s- naked 
chest, and listened. 

Yes, there it-was, 
weak and  sup- 


thought of that inanimate clay lying upon his | pressed, but still palpable to the professional ear— 


table. 

He went into the parlor, where his industrious 
little wife was singing softly to herself as she put 
the finishing touches to a triumph of ingenuity 
and economics in the shape of a frock for the 
biggest of the three small children, made out of 
a cast-off petticoat of her own. 

‘* See, Martin,” she cried, looking up at him 
with her bright, loving face; ‘* won't Molly look 
nice in that?” 

‘Very nice, dear; but you oughtn’t to sit up 
so late, sewing for Molly. It’s nearly twelve 
o'clock.” 

‘‘That’s the very last stitch, Martin; and it’s 
just as late for you, Sir, as it is forme: and you've 
not had amorsel of supper, either. There's the 
bit of beefsteak pudding that was left at dinner. 
Bab has warmed it nicely, and there it is, wait- 
ing for you, down in the fender.” 

‘I'll eat it by-and-by, dear; but I've no ap- 
petite for supper just yet. I want you to make 
me a cup of coffee—as strong as you like.” 

‘‘ What, Martin! you're not going to sit up 
over your fusty old books again ?” cried the little 
wife, dolefully. 

It was a common thing for the doctor to sit 
poring over his medical books deep into the night, 
and Mary Prestwitch had often crept down stairs 
in the gray morning to find him still studying 
one of those dismal volumes, with his candle 
burned down to the socket. 

‘*Yes, Mary, my dear; T want to sit up an 
hour or so longer. 
case I am reading up—a case that will be useful 
to me in my practice; and you know, love, how 
much depends upon my getting on in my pro- 
fession.” 

Marv gave a little nod and a sigh. Yes, in- 
deed, it was vital to that small household that 
the surgeon’s efforts should be crowned with suc- 


There's a very interesting | 


the action of the heart. | 

In the next moment the doctor was at work 
with the approved means of those days for the 
revival of suspended animation. It was a slow 
business, but he was rewarded at last. ‘The 
coiner gave a great sigh, muttered something 
that sounded like an oath, and then opened his 
blood-shot eyes, and stared with a bewildered 
gaze at his benefactor, the man who had given 
him back his forfeited life. 

**Where the am I?” he asked; ‘‘I 


thought they were~ going to hang’me. Was 
there a reprieve ?” 
‘*No, there was no reprieve. Mr. Ketch 


must have bungled over his work, I suppose.” 

The coiner sat upright, and looked about him; 
and at this moment it occurred to Martin Prest- 
witeh that he had perhaps been guilty of a kind 
of felony in giving back life to a man whom the 
law had doomed to death. The law was a crit- 
ical thing in those days, involving such a large 
amount of execution that Dr. Prestwitch was 
by no means sure that such an act as assisting 
in a felon’s evasion of the gallows might not be 
in itself a hanging matter. 

But the deed was dome; and there sat the 
coiner, a stalwart, square-built ruffian of near six 
feet high—a man who could have annihilated the 
slim surgeon. 

‘*Can’t you give a man something to drink ?” 
asked the coiner. ‘*‘ My throat’s dike a lime- 
kiln.” 

Dr. Prestwitch handed him the coffee-jug, 


_ which he emptied at a draught. 


**Cat-lap!” said the coiner, contemptuously ; 
**but it’s done me good. And now, do you 
mean to tell me as they hung me this morning ? 
I remember standing on the drop, and feeling 
the sleet and hail pelting against the night-cap 
they'd pulled over my face; and I think. of all 
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the blessed cold days I can call tc mind, this 
~ blessed morning was the coldest. JJ) you mean 


to tell me as they made a botch of it; and let me 
off ?” 

‘*So it appears,” replied Dr. Pres witch, gen- 
tly: for although a man of some mc ‘al courage, 
he felt himself at a disadvantage in this téte-a- 
téte—‘‘so it appears. All I know-is that you 
were brought here about an hour ag) , and intro- 
duced to my notice as an individual who had 
paid the last penalty of the law.” 

‘Brought here? What for?” 

‘¢ Well—for—in short, for scienti ic purposes, 
My name is Prestwitch, and I am a) >rofessor of 
medicine and surgery.” 

‘‘Wuat!” roared the restored suff irer; ‘‘were 
you going to cut me up?” 

The poh looked te ferocious js he asked 
this question that Dr. Prestwitch { :It as if his 
last moment had come. 

“Don't excite yourself, my gooc friend,” he 
remonstrated, mildly. ‘‘ If things f ad been as I 
had every reason to suppose, you w¢ ald not have 
felt the slightest inconvenience. T e legitimate 
ends of science would have been pri moted with- 
out any suffering on your part. How much 
happier would you have been in that respect 
than the dogs and rabbits whose vi ‘isection has 
served to demonstrate the theorie: of some of 
our great anatomists! As it is, bowever, vou 
have some reason to be grateful ti me, as you 
owe me your life.” 

Dr. Prestwitch glanced toward thi door, think- 
ing there was no real necessity thi t this inter- 
view should be prolonged farther, | nd that this 
terrible guest of his might be going, ‘Then, all 
at once, it dawned upon him that ‘here was an 
obstacle to the coiner’s departure, ,With the 
exception of the sacking that had muffled him 
when he was brought to Little B ll Street, he 
was garmentless; and the sacking was scarcely 
a costume for a cold winter's night n the streets 
of London. | | 

Grateful!” mutteredSthe mar ‘‘I don't 
know as life’s much of a favor to a poor devil 
that doesn’t know where to get % mossel of 
bread; that’s marked down by a pick of blood- 
hounds, and if he doesn’t get hu ig to-day, is 
pretty safe to get hung to-morrow You can’t 
give me back my tools, I suppose? I had as 
pretty a set of moulds and pressefas/was ever 
seen, in a cellar down by Lgmbe h Pallis, for 
my business, which was a good u‘ until a pal 
peached upon me. Howsomedeve ', I make no 
doubt vou meant kindly, and he e’s my hand 
upon it.” 

With that the scoundrel exten led a dingy- 
looking paw, very broad and muscu ar, the doctor 
observed, and Martin Prestwitch v as fain to ac- 
cept the friendly invitation, and shake hands 
with the coiner. 

‘* And now, doctor,” said the r an, wrapping 
the sacking round him as closely as he could, 
and planting himself in the singl chair by the 
fire, which he stirred in a manne. that showed 
no mercy to the doctor's coals—‘‘ ‘ind now, doc- 
tor, since we begin to understani’ each other, 
Ill trouble you for something tu eat. I had 
some breakfast at six o'clock this morning—for 
I wasn't a-going to be put off m}. feed by Jack 
Ketch—but I’ve had nothing sinci,” 

**T'll go and see,” said Dr. Pres:;witch, doubt- 
fully, knowing the slender resource } of his larder. 

He remembered the beefsteak ; adding, which 
had been put aside for his ow, supper, and 
which he could gladl¥ have eaten just now, and 
he presently returned to the d ssecting-room 
with this savory mess, and a gitat hunch of 
bread and cheese. The coiner ¢evoured both, 
and then looked about him wit! the air of a 
man who could have eaten half al. ox or so, and 
to whom this light refreshment sé-:med about as 
substantial as a handful of lollipoj.s. 

** You haven't got any more of t:hat there pud- 
din’, I suppose ?”’ he asked, rathe: dolefully. 

Not a morsel.” 

** Nor a slice of cold beef, or ar ; thing in that 
way ?” 

**T am sorry to say there is n;) cold joint in 
the house.” 

** And I’m sorry to hear it. Yu ain't out of 


- bread and cheese, though, I dai say; and I 


must make up with that. So if :ou’ll bring me 
the loaf and the cheese, I shall be thankful. Don’t 
take the trouble to cut it. It ¢in’t likely as a 
gentleman such as you would be ¢-ble to take the 
measure of my appetite.” 

Dr. Prestwitch sighed as he vent away to 
comply with this request, distri ssed to think 
how bare a look the larder wc ild have next 
morning at breakfust-time. Thi quartern loaf 
was shrunk already, the family c ieese was only 
the remnant of a pale-complexi ned specimen 
of the Dutch kind; but it was it jpossible to re- 
fuse submission to the demands a.’ such a guest ; 
so Martin Prestwitch carried the e provisions to 
the coiner, and laid them on tl 2 table before 
him, with a plate and knife. 

“*Your house dont seem to t} too well sup- 
plied with victuals, doctor,” said the man, eying 


‘the pale-faced cheese with no spe tial favor. 


**f am not a rich man,” Matin Prestwitch 
answered, humbly. ‘“‘I find it ¢ hard thing to 
live.” 

**Humph!” muttered the coijier; ‘‘that’s a 
common complaint, I sup;o-e I've had my 
ups and downs—the fat of the laid to-day, and 
a dry crust to-morrow ; and now I've got to be- 
gin life again, with the brand a’ the law upon 
me, every man's hand against m.*, and no more 
mercy to expect from any of ‘em‘than if I was a 
hunted rat. I should like to kt ow how I'm to 
set about getting my living whin I leave this 
housé to-morrow morning.” 

Dr. Prestwitch breathed a littie more freely. 
It was some relief to him to lean that this un- 

Visitor did contempla.e departing in 
“ Ww blessed t.jing it would he 
; Gone: It seemed op the perplexed 


surgeon as if the burden of this nameless crim- 
inal’s presence had been weighing him down for 
months. 

The coiner made a fierce dart at the pale 
cheese, and hewed alternate wedges from that 
and the loaf in a half-absent manner until both 
were demolished, grumbling to himself the while 
about the hardness of life, when a poor creature 
might not manufacture a few guineas for himself 
without becoming liable to the stiffest penalties 
of the law. 

** And how I'm to begin work again, with all 
my tools gone, and not a pal as I can trust in, is 
more than I know,” muttered the coiner, audibly. 

**T really think, my good friend,” Dr. Prest- 
witch suggested gently, ‘‘that in your case I 
should emigrate. A foreign country—a new 
country especially, like Nova Scotia—might of- 
fer a fair field for’— Dr. Prestwitch did not like 
to say ‘‘coining,” but concluded with a polite 
periphrasis—‘‘ your particular line of business.” 

‘* Emigrate!” exclaimed the coiner, contempt- 
uously. ‘* How the deuce”—his actual expres- 
sion was considerably more forcible; but Dr. 
Prestwitch, who was always a mild man, used 
to tell this story in the mildest language, only 
hinting that his guest's vocabulary had been 
something beyond the common in the way of 
rude vernacular vigor—‘*‘ how the deuce is a man 
to emigrate who hasn't sixpence toward his pas- 
sage-money ? Anda nice outfit I've got for emi- 
gration!” added the coiner, with a shiver, looking 
down at the sacking in which he was hugging his 
burly limbs. ‘‘ If you want me to emigrate, doc- 
tor, you must find the rhino.” 

‘¢1T!” cried Martin Prestwitch, turning a shade 
paler, though he had been pale enough before. 
‘* My good man, what are you dreaming of ?” 

‘* Yes, you: you brought me back to life, and 
you're bound to provide for me. I didn't ask 
you to come any of your reviving dodges over 
me, did I? I was brought here to be dissected, 
and it was your duty to dissect me. But you 
scientific parties are never satisfied without try- 
ing your blessed experiments !” 

**Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prest- 
witch, completely confounded by this blatant in- 
gratitude. ‘‘ Here is an extraordinary creature! 
I restore him to life, and he looks upon me as 
his enemy!” 

‘*T didn’t ask to be restored, did I?” grum- 
bled the coiner. ‘‘ Life’s no favor to such as 
me! Howsomedever, you've revived me, and 
now you must keep me going; and, in the first 


place, I'll trouble you for a suit of clothes.” 


‘** A suit of clothes!” murmured the surgeon, 
in a helpless tone. 

‘*Yes. I can’t walk about like this; it's 
against the laws.” 

‘‘T have not an extensive wardrobe,” said 
Martin Prestwitch; ‘‘and even if I had, my 

rments would scarcely fit you.” 

‘** Well, you are but a poor thread-paper of a 
man, certainly,” answered the coiner, who had 
perhaps devoured more beef in a week than the 
surgeon was in the habit of consuming in a 
quarter; ‘‘ but any clothes are better than none, 
and I must screw myself into ’em somehow ; so 
turn ‘em out, Mr. Doctor.” 

**Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prest- 
witch again, dolefully; ‘‘it's like an awful 
dream.” 

He went away to do his visitor’s bidding. It 
did really seem to him almost as if he had been 
walking in his sleep, the victim of some grew- 
some vision. A cold perspiration bedewed his 
forehead as he crept up stairs, candle in hand, 
to search for garments wherewith to clothe that 
midnight intruder. 

He chose the biggest things he could find—a 
bottle-green riding-coat with a fur collar, that 
had belonged to his father (a good and substan- 
tial garment, which he had cherished with care, 
intending to have it cut down and adapted for 
his own wear on some convenient occasion). It 
went to his heart to part with this treasure, and 
he felt the fineness of the cloth with a slow, re- 
gretful hand, as he flung the garment over his 
arm. He found a pair of leather knee-breeches 
that had belonged to the same esteemed parent 
—a bulkier man than himself; and with these, a 
clean linen shirt, and a rusty black sro¢aded 
waistcoat of his own, garnished with copper lace, 
he went down stairs. 

**T can only lend you the coat,” he said, as 
he laid the garments before the coiner; ‘the 
breeches and waistcoat vou are welcome to 
keep.” 
The unknown looked at the things with a 
somewhat contemptuous expression of counte- 
nance, and then proceeded to invest himself in 
them, splitting the shirt sleeves with his brawny 
arms, and straining the leathern breeches of the 
defunct Prestwitch senior with his ponderous 
legs. The waistcoat he split up the back with a 
knife, and laced up the opening dextrously with 
a bit of whip-cord which the doctor procured for 
him. The coat fitted him comfortably, and con- 
cealed all deficiencies; but even then there re- 
mained his extremities still unclad—his great 
bare feet and muscular legs—for which Martin 
Prestwitch must needs find shoes and stockings. 
With that bottle-green coat and fur collar the 
man was too well dressed to go out barefoot. 

** As soon as the shops are open, I'll slip out 
and buy you a pair of shoes and stockings,” said 
the doctors ‘* but for mercy’s sake, man, keep 
quiet while I’m gone. I wouldn’t have my wife 
know of your being in the house for worlds.” 

‘* lll keep quiet enough,” growled the coiner. 
“*These togs are no great shakes; but I feel 
myself more like a Christian in ’em than I felt 
in that old sack; and, I say, doctor, you'll give 
me a trifle of money to set me going again, won't 
you ?” 

**Money!” exclaimed Martin Prestwitch. 
“Why, my good creature, I'm as poor as a 
church mouse!” 

**Come, that wont do,” said the coiner. 


‘*You doctors make no end of money helping 
your patients out of this world. It’s only fair 
you should spend a little on a patient that you've 
helped into the world.” 7 

The doctor again urged his poverty, but it was 
no use. His arguments, however reasonable, 
prevailed nothing against that direful visitant. 

**It’s no good humbugging, doctor,” said the 
man. “I don’t leave this house without a fi'- 
pun note,” 

It did happen that Martin Prestwitch 
sessed the sum of seven pounds ten, am by 
what supreme efforts of economy he and his nar- 
row household only could have told, and hon- 
estly set aside for the payment of the Christmas 
quarters rent. ‘To part with any of this would 
be like shedding his heart’s blood; but he felt 
himself utterly unable to cope with this dreadful 
creature, whom he had given back to the living 
world; and if the coiner had asked him for his 
heart's blood instead of a five-pound note, it 
seemed to Martin Prestwitch that he must needs 
have given it. 

So, after a longish parley, and a desperate en- 
deavor to defend his treasure on the doctor's 
part, Martin Prestwitch stole up stairs once 
more in the dead night-time, and crept like a 
robber to his Kittle hoard, from which he took 
the five-pound note demanded by his tormentor. 
He looked at a little Dutch clock in the kitchen 
before he went back to the dissecting-room— 
watch he had none—and saw that it wanted still 
a quarter to three o'clock. The long, dismal 
winter's night was not half gone yet, and Dr. 
Prestwitch did not know how much more that 
resuscitated felon might ask of him before it was 
done. To think of going to bed was worse than 
idle; sleep or rest was an impossibility, with that 
baleful creature upon the premises. Dr. Prest- 
witch seated himself by the fire, opposite his 
visitor, and prepared to wait for morning with 
what patience he might. 

Fed and clothed, the intruder was inclined to 
be social, and expanded considerably as the 
night wore on, favoring Dr. Prestwitch with nu- 
merous glimpses of his past history, exhibiting 
a@ career at once adventurous and felonious. 
Sense of right and wrong seemed altogether 
wanting to this creature, whose real name, he 
told the doctor, was Jonathan Blinker, but who 
had been known to fame by several aliases, the 
most familiar of which was Captain Flashman. 

Day dawned at length—a dull gray winter's 
morning, the atmosphere heavy with unfallen 
snow, the bright white ground looking even 
whiter than it was against the dense leaden sky. 
When the little Dutch clock in the kitchen struck 
seven, Martin Prestwitch turned the key of the 
dissecting-room door, and conjured Mr. Blinker 
to keep silence ; and for one whole hour the two 
men sat without speaking, Mr. Blinker dozing 
by the expiring fire, the surgeon listening to Bar- 
bara Snaffles’s movements as she bustled about, 
performing her morning duties. ‘Then came the 
shrill small voices of the children, and then his 
wife’s gentle tones inquiring for the doctor at the 
dissecting-room door. 

** You don’t mind being locked in here for 
half an hour or so, while I go and get those 
shoes and stockings, do you?” asked Martin of 
Mr. Blinker, in a whisper. 

The coiner looked at him doubtfully. 

“You ain’t going to sell me, are you?” he 
gaid. ‘‘You wouldn’t go and peach upon a 
poor devil that you've brought back to life? 
You wouldn't let me swing a second time for the 
sake of the reward ?” 

“Do you take me for a scoundrel ?” exclaim- 
ed Martin, with suppressed indignation. 

** No, I don’t, and I'll trust you,” answered 
the other, ae. 

So Dr. Prestwitch went out, and locked the 
door behind him, to secure his secret from the 
exploring eyes of Barbara Snaffles. 

He had to answer his wife’s remonstrances 
and tender upbraidings. How could he sit up 
all night, to the peril of his precious health ? 
He told her that his studies had been especially 
interesting, and the night had slipped away un- 
awares. 

**What! didn’t it seem long, Martin,” she 
exclaimed, “all those hours down in that cold, 
dreary room ?” 

** No, indeed, my love; I never was more 
comfortable,” answered the doctor, with auda- 
cious mendacity. 

** You ate a good supper, anyhow, Sir,” said 
the familiar Barbara. ‘‘Only think, mum; 
there isn’t a mossel of yesterday’s quartern, and 
the Dutch cheese is clean gone !” 

Martin Prestwitch slunk off without attempt- 
ing an answer to this accusation. He muttered 
something about seeing a patient in the next 
street, put on his hat, and went out. 

It would not do to trifle with Mr. Blinker. 
The shops must be open by this time, and the 
coiner might be shod and dispatched. The doc- 
tor cheapened a pair of roomy second-hand 
shoes on a cobbler's stall, and bought a pair of 
comfortable worsted stockings, of the size which 
his anatomical eve taught him was likely to suit 
Mr. Blinker. The half hour had scarcely ex- 
pired when he turned the key in the dissecting- 
room door. The coiner was asleep, with his head 
reposing comfortably upon the operating table. 

The shoes and stockings were an admirable 
fit; and when Dr. Prestwitch had farther pro- 
vided an old hat, Mr. Blinker presented a toler- 
ably respectable appearance. ‘There was still the 
question of disguise ; but the doctor, after some 
little search in his surgery, found a pair of green 
spectacles, which made a considerable alteration 
in Jonathan Blinker’s physiognomy. When these 

ad been assumed, the doctor looked out, saw 
that the ground was clear, that no inquisitive 
Barbara or anxious wife was lurking in the 
shadow of an adjacent door-way, and then ush- 
ered Mr. Blinker into the conrt, rejoiced bevond 


| all measure to be rid of him, even at the cost of 


a five-pound note and that excel] 
coat. 

Mr. Blinker turned round 

“i shall givé you a look j 
how pe ook in soon, doctor, to 

don't, if you please 
piteously. ‘‘ It would never d 
here. You see, my Yamily look el ae to come 
light of a body, and I don’t s me 
= edie am ’ on t see how they are to 
“ — t to regard you from any other point 

**T sha n't come to see your family.’ 
Jonathan Blinker; ‘I shall come to se 
_ With this awful threat he stalked ay 
ing gigantic in the narrow alley. 7 : 
closed the door with a groan, and — tle 
parlor, where the meagre breakfast was neatly 
laid on the round table by the small bright fi 3 
and where the anxious wife was ready to t ke 
alarm at Martin’s haggard face. t=: 

But Mary Prestwitch’s anxious looks 
half so embarrassing as the searching glances of 
Barbara Snaffies, who regarded the surgeon with 
a morbid curiosity, as a man who had just left 
an abnormal employment. She lingered jy the 
room while he ate his breakfast, handing 
coffeé-cup and hovering over his solitary 

** Is it there still?” she asked him, in a Stage 
whisper, while Mrs. Prestwitch was engaged wii); 
the three hungry children, the youngest of whic) 
was still dependent upon the maternal breas; for 
the most primitive kind of nourishment. 

** What do you mean by it?” Dr. Prestwitch 
asked, impatiently. 

**Him! The body!” 

** No, girl; it’s gone.” 

**Gone? What! you've done with it al- 
ready ?” 

** And they've fetched it away ?” 

** Yes, they've fetched it away.” 

** Well, I never!” exclaimed Barbara, with an 
injured air: ‘‘they must have been in a hurry, 
I thought I should have seen -it this morning, 
I’ve seen 4 many in my time—drowned and 
otherwise—and I never missed one before, | 
make no auoubt I shall dream of him.” 

**Dream of him! Nonsense, girl.” 

**Not having seen him, I make no doubt I 
shall dream of him,” said Barbara, with an air 
of conviction. ‘‘I never missed one before— 
not if it was three streets off, and the family 
as it belonged to a’most strangers to me: ani 
to have had one in the same house, and not seen 
him, seems right-down stupid like.”’ 

** Good gracious me!” cried the doctor: “the 
girl is a perfect vampire!” 

** Was it them two as brought him as fetched 
him away ?” Miss Snaffles inquired, curiously. 

** Of course,” answered the doctor. j 

**And are they going to bury him in New- 
gate ?” 

**I suppose so. There, Bab, go and mind 
your work, and don't worry me any more about 
the man. He's gone; that’s enough for vou.” 

Heartily did Martin Prestwitch wish that his 
visitor of last night had indeed been carried 
away to be safely interred within the prison 
walls. That farewell threat of Jonathan Blink- 
er’s weighed heavy on his soul. 


ent botile-greon 
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» the surgeon cried, 
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ay, look. 
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For the first time since he had lived in Little 
Bell Street Dr. Prestwitch was behindhand with 
his Christmas rent, to the bewilderment of his 
faithful wife, who had helped him to save the 
seven pounds ten so carefully scraped together 
against the landlord should claim his due. 

‘It’s gone, Mary,” the doctor said. dismally, 
‘* or at least five pounds ten of it. You see, my 
dear, I was obliged to part with it.” 

‘‘Bot what for, Martin? What could you 
want five pounds ten for ?—you, who never spend 
money.” 

‘¢ Surgical instruments, my love ; a man’s first 
duty is to his profession.” = al 

And again Martin Prestwitch hated himselt 
for having lied to the wife of his bosom. 

The landlord was displeased, but not implaca- 
ble. Dr. Prestwitch was a careful tenant, and 
had shown himself an honest man: 50, aller 
grumbling a little, the landlord gave him a 
month’s grace, and went his way. _ 

Jonathan Blinker kept his promise. In the 
wintry gloaming a great hulking man ina bottle- 
green coat with a fur collar might have been 
often seen entering the doctor's surgery from the 
narrow side-alley, with a furtive, surrepunou 
air. Here Dr. Prestwitch held converse with 
him, and was fain to provide some small - 
of money against his coming. In time these 
donations took the form of a weekly allowa 
and the accomplished Captain Flashman aap 
a regular pensioner upon the doctor. He val 
ways used the same argument when claiming 
this bounty: Dr. Prestwitch had revived bim 
of his own volition, and was therefore hound to 
aliment him—to keep him “ going, 
tain called it. 

Dr. Prestwitch submitted to this limps!" 
with much bitterness of spirit, and many * gres® 
breathed in the solitude of his surgery. He a 
a man of a gentle and somewhat timorous por h 
and he felt himself quite unequal to aweag . 
claimant; so week by week the pe he 
brain was racked by the consideration ah 
was to provide for Jonathan Blinker. a wll 
it money only that his tormentor ome a 
from him. The ex-coiner was of hungry 
perament, and took it in bad part if there 
some trifling snack provided for him 
paid his weekly visit: whereby the pce 
fain to have recourse to divers small str — 
in order to set aside the remains of 4 es" ler of 
pie or to secure the blade-bone of a shomk Th 
mutton for the refection of his opp’ disap 
devoted Barbara did not fail to note ' : upon 

rance of these viands, and — 
the fitfulness of her master’s appetite. —. 

For a long time this secret burden weigh 
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Prestwitch down to the dust. Life had 
truggle before, but it was infinitely 
- when the small weekly scrapings 
harder 00M ‘e saved were all absorbed b 
which he might have saved wer | d by 
-orous Blinker. He woke sometimes 
eee d of the night, startled from sleep by 
.. memory of his tormentor, and lay broad 
for hours, brooding over his difficulties. 
> Blinker had taken care to Impress upon 
him chat the thing he had done was against -~ 
law, and that he was liable to some = ate 
aity for having assisted in the evasion of a con- 
jemned felon, Being too benevolent a war to 
betray his incubus, and not valorous enoug! 1 
face the difficulties of the case, Dr. I melee 
cyubmitted to be imposed upon, and received is 
»ensioner as meekly as if Jonathan Blinker had 
- q creditor armed with a righteous claim 

Things went on in this dismal manner for some 
time, and then there came a gradual change for 
the better in the doctor's circumstances. Patients 
drepped in upon him, or sent for him, much oft- 
ener than of old. Now it was a summons to 
attend the birth of some denizen of a slum in 
<t. Giles’s, anon he was called to the death-bed 
of some ancient inhabitant of the Mint; some- 
times he was sent for to repair the damages 
caused by a faction fight in the purlieus of Field 
Lane, or to operate npon the fractured ribs of 
<ome muscular member of the dangerous classes 
in Bedfurdbary. On all these occasions he found 
that he had been recommended by Jonathan 
Blinker, who had described him as a perfect 
master of surgery and physic; and on all these 
occasions Dr. Prestwitch had reason to suspect 
that his new clients belonged to the criminal 
classes, But patients are patients, and these 
people paid the doctor promptly and liberally 
when flush of money, and showed themselves 
honorable whenever he gave them credit. The 
juvenile population in these quarters was per- 
petually being increased; and the ladies being 
unifurmly ple:sed with gentle Martin Prestwitch, 
oye matron recommended him to another, until 
the gentleman who was usually described among 
them as ** Blinker’s doctor” found his practice 
was really picking up, and his financial position 
becoming easier. 

There were still, however, those dreaded visits 
of Jonathan Blinker; and it seemed to Dr. Prest- 
witch as if his whole life was pervaded by that 
bulky figure in the bottle-green coat, very shiny 
about the enffs and elbows and verv mangy as 
to the fur collar by this time. And vet he felt 
that on the whole he was bound to be grateful to 
his tormentor, for the ultimate result of the busi- 
ness had been advantageous to himself. He did 
even try to make some show of gratitude; while 
Jonathan, on his part, was positively affectionate 
to his benefactor, declaring himself ready to 
serve him in any manner, at the hazard of a 
second suspension per col. even, 

* There's nothing I wouldn’t do for you, doc- 


Martin 
been hard 


in the dea 


tor.” he said. ‘** Id coin for vou if I had a new 
set of tools, or the money to buy ‘em. ‘There!” 

The doctor, of course, entreated him to dis- 
miss all ideas of coining from his brain, and to 


set about leading an honest life; but on this Mr. 
Blinker would only shake his head dubiously, as 
not perceiving the relevancy of the proposition. 
So things went on for nearly three years. ‘The 
doctor's three small children had been recruited 
by an infantine brother, and now numbered four, 
with the possibility of a fifth looming in the dis- 
tance. ‘The doctor's practice was better, but it 
Was not a good one, and could not by any means 
be called an aristocratic or even a genteel prac- 
tce; nor had the doctor any prospect of being 
able to remove to a more fashionable locality 
than Little Bell Street. He could pay the butch- 
er and the baker, however, and had no need to 
worry himself about his rent ; and this, to a man 
of such modest desires, was enough for content- 
ment. 
Mr. Blinker had been his pensioner all this 
time, and Barbara Snaflles had become quite fa- 
miliar with the weekly visitor in the bottle-green 
‘oat, dimly visible in the gloaming; for what- 
ever the season of the year, Mr. Blinker came 
ouly in the twilight. She believed in him firmly 
‘sa patient in the corn-chandlery line—Dr. 
Prestwitch had told her he was a corn-chandler— 
afflicted with some chronic disease, and one of 
ef master s most profitable customers. 
Che third year was closing in when the even- 
g and hour of Mr. Blinker’s accustomed visit 
“ime round without bringing that gentleman to 
Little Bell Street. It was the first time he had 
failed to appear with Tuesday evening’s dusk 
since the foundation of this institution, and Dr. 
Prestwitch passed the remainder of the evening 
ina state of almost feverish restlessness, with the 
<x-comer s allowance in his pocket. Could any 
7 have happened to Jonathan Blinker ? 
“ould it be that this infliction had come to a 
Sudden ? 
A second Tues : 
With the same result Dr. P thes 
1 r. Prestwitch felt a wild, 
than Blinker ee that = should never see Jona- 
to think that oe et he was somewhat sorry 
re at evil had befallen the missing man, 
| ertheless; for the surgeon was of a kindly 
mp “ition, and the creature had loved him. — 
tings there were still no 
lamity to his re cting to see some record of ca- 
fered, he had suffered 
tu the doctor At th alias unknown 
of the six weeks, and 
its stwitch’s wonderment was yet at 
ght. there came a mysteri b "i 
Per parcel, addressed ta ihe ous brown pa 
‘ramped hand that af 
wan ic had never seen before. 
7 mall oblong package, very full 
Corded and sealed. yer i: ge, very caretully 
yet lu a somewhat clumsy 
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manner; and it arrived in the evening, while 
Martin Prestwitch was enjoying a pleasant inter- 
val of repose in the bosom of his tamily, 

‘The surgeon of Little Bell Street was not the 
recipient of many parcels. Gifts and offerings 
of friendship were not showered upon him, even 
at the most festive season. Christmas brought 
him no monster turkeys, the new year no costly 
frivolities for his children in the way of sugar- 
plums; and his little ones had grown out of in- 
fancy without so much as a sponsorial fork and 
spoon among the four of them. ‘The advent of 
a parcel, therefore, was a sufficient cause for ex- 
citement in the small family circle. The loving 
little wife’s bright eyes grew brighter with pleas- 
ure, the two elder children hustled each other 
at their father’s knees in their eagerness to see 
the parcel opened; and Barbara Snaffles stood 
open-mouthed and open-eyed at her master’s el- 
bow. 

‘lhe parcel felt very heavy—almost like plate, 
Dr. Prestwitch thought—and, oh! what an ac- 
ceptable gift a dozen or so of silver forks and 
spoons would have been in that humble house- 
hold! He broke the seals and unfastened the 
cord with hands that were tremulous with ex- 
citement. Inside the brown paper there was a 
small deal box, roughly made, and with the lid 
nailed down. There was some work and some 
delay in raising the lid; but when it was lifted 
Mary Prestwitch thought the sight she beheld an 
all-sufficient reward for a hundred times as much 
trouble. 

Comfortably reposing between two layers of 
cotton-wool appeared a quantity of golden guin- 
eas, their yellow brightness pleasingly relieved 
by a background of crown pieces, fresh from the 
mint. 

‘*Qh, Martin!” cried the little woman, with 
clasped hands, ‘* who can have sent us so much 
money? ‘Thanks be to God, whoever it is!” 

For a few moments Dr. Prestwitch did indeed 
believe that some unknown benefactor had taken 
compassion upon his poverty, and that the glis- 
tening counters before him were genuine coin of 
the realm. Only moments; and then the image 
of Jonathan Blinker arose before his dazzled 
eyes, and he felt assured that these bright re- 
productions of King George’s image were the 
handiwork of the coiner. 

He pushed away his wife's hand as she stretched 
it out to take one of the guineas. 

‘* Don’t excite yourself, Molly,” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘*It isn’t real money. It's only some one 
playing off a practical joke upon me.” 

‘* Not real money? Oh, Martin!” exclaimed 
the wife, with something like a sob. 

‘*No, my love. They look very well, certain- 
ly, but there's not a genuine guinea among them ; 
and if you or I were to try to pass one of them, 
it would be at the hazard of our necks.” 

**T wouldn't mind trying, though,” said the 
reckless Barbara, ‘‘ at Bartlemy Fair.” 

‘** Bab, I'm ashamed of you!” cried the doctor. 

He took up one of the delusive coins between 
his finger and thumb, and felt the edges with the 
air of a man learned in metallurgy. 

‘* Examine the milling, my dear,” he said, 
handing the false guinea to his wife. ‘* That is 
the test.” 

Mary Prestwitch burst out crying as she looked 
at the bright simulacrum. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment. Five minutes ago she had fancied 
that a shower of riches had descended upon them ; 
and now it seemed as if the thought of their pov- 
erty was a keener pang than it had ever been be- 
fore. 

‘* Are they really false, Martin?” she asked, 
piteously. 

‘* As false as any that ever a man was hung 
for coining,” replied the doctor. 

He had just come upon a scrap of paper that 
lurked at the bottom of the box—a brief scrawl 
from Jonathan Blinker : 

‘** Honerd Sirr,” wrote the felon, ‘‘ I ave gott 
sum tooles and biggun work agen. I send a fu 
spessimints, wich may bee yusefull. Thay wold 
parse in y’ nayburode, Y™ to comand, J. B.” 

Martin Prestwitch tossed this missive into the 
fire. 

‘*@h, Martin, who is it that has played this 
wicked trick ?” asked his wife; ‘‘and what was 
there in that note?” 

‘* Nothing that I could make out, Molly. 
Don’t fret, my darling. I don’t suppose the per- 
son meant unkindly.”’ 

** Not mean unkindly? And to disappoint us 
like that! Oh, Martin!” 


The Christmas snow lay in the retired nooks 
and by-ways of the great city once more, and 
the doctor was fourteen years older than at the 
begiuning of this story. But he still lived in 
Little Bell Street, and still worked very hard to 

rovide for his wife and children. The fact was, 

e had so many of them that his househeld ex- 
penses for the last fourteen years had been stead- 
ily on the increase. He did not grimble at this, 
however. He could ill have spared one of that 
merry band. 

His circumstances had improved somewhat 
year by year, but never so much as to justify his 
removal to a more fashionable neighborhood. 
His patients belonged to the lower classes, and 
if he had left Little Bell Street, he must have left 
his practice behind him. So a whole nosegay of 
blooming flowers had grown up in that dingy old 
house, more or less under the dominion of Bar- 
bara Snaffles. ‘* Old servants are such hard mas- 
ters,” says Charles Reade ; and certainly Barbara 
ruled the doctor's household with a rod of iron. 

There was a great commotion in the family 
this Christmas. ‘The eldest girl, her mother’s 
namesake, Molly, was going to be married—go- 
ing to be transplanted into a sphere of life much 
loftier than that in which her father and mother 
had their being; for she had been lucky enough 
to win the affections of a fashionable young doc- 
tor, whose father was a physician with a 


West End practice; a very proud and pompous 
gentleman, not a little disposed to consider that 
his only son was throwing himself away upon 
pretty Molly Prestwitch. 

— were to be married upon the last day of 
the old year, and poor Molly had had hard work 
to prepare her simple wedding outfit, with the 
aid and counsel of Barbara Snaffles. Gentle lit- 
tle Mrs. Prestwitch was something of a cipher in 
the household, like most mild-tempered women 
whose lives are taken up with the rearing of 
children. She was content to look on and see 
the indefatigable Barbara manage for herself 
and her family, and it seemed to her that every 
thing Mistress Snaffles did was wise. 

On Christmas-day there was to be a great fes- 
tival in Little Bell Street. Young Mr. Clem- 
mory—Molly’s intended—was to dine with his 
future father-in-law; and the great Dr. Clem- 
mory himself, of Saville Row, had condescended 
to accept Martin Prestwitch’s invitation to par- 
take of his modest Christmas fare. ‘The fare 
was to be by no means unworthy of the distin- 
guished guest, however; for Barbara had been 
up to her eyes in preparations for the last week, 
and had cheapened one of the finest geese in 
Leadenhall Market for the feast, which, with a 
haunch of mutton, a boiled round of beef, and a 
veal pie, the doctor and his wife agreed would 
make a very pretty little dinner. ‘They were to 
dine at three in the afternoon—quite a patrician 
hour—but young Clemmory had informed them 
that his father never dined earlier; and as the 
appointed time drew near, Barbara's nervousness 
increased to a feverish intensity. She felt that 
her reputation as a cook and a manager was 
staked upon this cast. 

A little before three Dr. Clemmory and his 
son arrived, the West End physician a ponder- 
ous man, with a fat voice, a powdered wig, a 
pair of handsome legs in black silk stockings, 
and a gold-headed cane. The small wainscoted 
parlor seemed hardly capacious enough for such 
grand company; and Mrs. Prestwitch was quite 
tiluttered by the importance of her guest, 

It was nearly dinner-time, and they were all 
assembled in the parlor: Molly the younger ra- 
diant and blooming in a white muslin frock, with 
a coral necklace round her slender throat; two 
younger girls, who looked like smaller repeti- 
tions of Molly; three boys, more or less in the 
hobbledehoy stage of existence, all in clean shirt 
frills, but showing a little more bony wrist below 
their coat cuffs than was in accordance with the 
reigning fashion—poor people’s children grow so 
fast. It was on the stroke of three; Mrs. Prest- 
witch was wondering how the goose would turn 
out; whether the haunch of mutton would be 
roasted to that perfection of culinary art which 
such a man as Dr. Clemmory had a right to ex- 
pect in any joint set before him; and whether 
Barbara would emerge triumphantly from the 
plum - pudding ordeal, and walk unscathed 
through the mince-pie furnace. ‘The house was 
small, and the narrow entrance hall had been 
odorous with dinner for the last hour or more. 

Before the neighboring clocks began to strike 
the hour, there came a loud double knock at Dr. 
Prestwitch’s door. The surgeon and his wife 
started and stared at each other aghast. They 
had invited no other guest; and the advent of a 
dropper-in upon such an occasion would be an 
nnmixed calamity. Every fork and spoon had 
been pressed into the service of the day, every 
inch of the dinner-table was enga 

The West End physician was lafif?g down the 
law in his pompous voice, talking about the king 
and my Lord North and those contumacious 
Americans ; but every other tongue was silent, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Prestwitch were straining 
their ears to the utmost to hear the opening of 
the street-door, and Barbara's parley with the 
unexpected visitor. ‘There was a long pause: it 
was not an easy thing for Bab to leave her din- 
ner at the supreme moment of ‘‘ dishing-up,” 
and it would have been ill manners for a mem- 
ber of the family to leave the room in order to 
open the street-door. There was a prolonged 
pause, therefore, during which the church-clocks 
chimed three with a solemn sound, and the indi- 


vidual who had knocked gave a loud, husky h’m, | 


a sound that sent a cold shiver through Martin 
Prestwitch, he scarce knew why. 

At last the door was opened, and a voice that 
turned the surgeon’s blood to ice was heard in- 
quiring for Dr. Prestwitch. Then a pair of 
creaking shoes walked down the passage, the 
parlor door was flung open, and Barbara an- 
nounced Mr. JONATHAN BLINKER! 

It was the coiner, dressed in a brand-new bot- 
tle-green coat and breeches, and @ scarlet waist- 
coat elaborately adorned with gold-lace; the 
coiner grown stout and red-faced and prosperous- 
looking ; the coiner in a snow-white frilled shirt, 
and with g new three-cornered hat under his arm. 

There was a dead silence. Martin Prest- 
witch’s countenance assumed a sickly hue; the 
great man from Saville Row stopped suddenly in 
his lecture, and stared at the new-comer as if 
waiting for an introduction. Mrs. Prestwitch 
and the children stared also, but were inclined 
to consider Mr. Blinker’s jovial red face in a fa- 
vorable aspect. He looked an eminently respect- 
able gentleman of the agricultural class. 

‘* How d’ye do, doctor?” he said, unabashed 
by the assembly in which he found himself. 
‘‘I've just come back from America, and I 
thought I'd give you a look up before I went any 
where else, even though it was Christmas-day ; 
and I don’t mind cutting my Christmas 
with you, if you've no objections.” 

What could Martin Prestwiech do—a weak 
soul at the best, and especially feeble where 
Jonathan Blinker was concerned? He faltered 
out a half-audible introduction: ‘* Dr. Clemmo- 
ry, Mr. Blinker; Mr. Clemmory, Mr. Blinker.” 
The physician bowed with an urbane stateliness ; 
good-natured George Clemmory shook hands 
with the stranger. 


** Your arrival is somewhat of a coincidence, ” 

said Dr. Clemmory; ‘‘ we were discussing the 

aspect of American affairs when you knocked.” 

Barbara announced dinner before Mr. Blinker 
could reply. By a rapid and judicious ma- 
neeuvring of the knives and forks she had con- 
trived to prepare a cover for the uninvited guest, 
and the coiner took his place among the rest of 
the company, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch, - 
who knew not what revelations might be made 
before the meal was finished, and who felt that 
his face was palpably bedewed with cold per- 

he banquet was a success. Dr. Clemmory 
ate like an alderman, and praised the goose and 
the haunch until Barbara’s countenance glowed 
with an honorable pride. Mr. Blinker made 
himself eminently agreeable, talking jovially with 
the youngsters at his end of the table, and lead- 
ing the laughter for all Dr. Clemmory’s jokes 
with a stentorian peal. It is true that he put his 
knife in his mouth a good deal, and supped up 
his gravy in a painfully audible manner; but 
people were not so refined in those days, aud a 
prosperous agriculturist might do as much as 
this without creating a scandal. Altogether 
things were much better than Martin Prestwitch 
had expected, and as the evening wore on he 
began to breathe freely. 

After dinner there was a dessert of nuts and 
oranges. How happy George Clemmory and 
pretty Molly Prestwitch seemed roasting chest- 
nuts at the fire in the dimly lighted parlor, with 
all those young brothers and sisters, while their 
parents conversed more gravely in the dining- 
room, where there was a steaming bow! of punch! 
Under the influence of punch the West End phy- 
sician became wonderfully expansive, and pat- 
ronized Jonathan Blinker in the most genial 
manner. 

**I like a man of that stamp,” he said, after- 
ward, in confidence to Martin Prestwitch ; an 
honest, jovial fellow, cast in a good mould, Sir 
—cast in a good mould. There’s genuine metal 
there, Dr. Prestwitch ; you can hear the ring of 
it. The man is sterling coin, Sir.” 

Martin Prestwitch shivered, and could only 
reply with a sickly smile. 

Before the night was out Dr. Clemmory was ob- 
viously the worse or the better for liquor, and 
had become almost maudlin in his expressions 
of regard for the ex-coiner. Mr. Blinker had 
drunk more, but the strong drink had no effect 
upon him. When the physician’s coach came 
to fetch him away from Little Bell Street he 
volunteered to set Mr. Blinker dowrf at his inn 


before driving home, an offer which was accept- ~ 


ed, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch. 

If Dr. Clemmory had taken a fancy to Mr. 
Blinker, that worthy, on his part, had taken a 
fancy to the junior members of the Prestwitch 
family. He insisted upon kissing the three girls 
under the mistletoe when he wished them good- 
night, and wound up by kissing Barbara Snaffles 
in the passage. He squeezed Martin Prestwiteh 
by the hand upon the threshold, and said, in a 
confidential voice, 

**I think you've been glad to see me, doctor, 
and I take it kindly. I’ve not forgot past favors, 
I’ve made a bit of money out yonder in the 
shipping line, and I've left evéry penny of it to 
you.” 

It was the truth; and the bit of money turned 
out to be a large fortune, which Dr. Prestwitch 
inherited three years afterward from the grateful 
Blinker, who expired in the odor of,sanctity at 
his own house at Clapton, sincerely regretted by 
the young Prestwitches, to whom he had been 
a kind of fairy godfather, showering benefits and 
gifts upon them during those concluding years 
of his life. To the last day of his existence Dr. 
Clemmory was wont to speak of Mr. Blinker as 
a model of probity, and the very flower of suc- 
cessful traders and self-made men. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


No man dies suddenly. Death surprises no 
man, but gives all men sufficient warning and 
notice...... Do ye complain of sudden death, 
that have carried death about ye ever since ye 


were born? that have been entertained with.. 


daily spectacles of carcasses and funerals? that 
have heard so many sermons upon the subject, 
and read so many good books on the frailty of 
life and the certainty of death? Do ye not 
know that every moment that ye live brings re 
nearer te your end? Your clothes wear out; 
your woods and your houses deeay; and yet ye 
look that your bodies should be immortal! What 
are the common accidents and diseases of life 
but warnings to provide yourself for a remove? 


“WERRY NICE BOOTS.” 

Oxce on atime Lord John Russell called a 
cab in the evening to carry him from the House 
of Commons to Chesham Place. ‘To the cab- 
man hé gave a coin ; but when, with proper care, 
he balanced his accounts that night, he-found 
19s. short. He rightly concluded that he had 
given his driver a sovereign for a shilling. On 
the following day he asked the waterman in Pal- 
ace Yard whether he remembered the cabman. 
The cabman was found. Lord John reminded 
him of what had occurred. The cabman knew 
aH about it, and acknowledged his rascality. 
Lord John suggested the immediate return of 
the money. ‘*Can’t be done, your lordship,” 
says the cabman, grinning. ‘‘Can’t! why not?” 
rejoins the immortal Whig. ‘* Why, my lord, [ 
thought a great nobleman like you of course 
meant to give me the money as compensation for 
the honor of driving you; so, as my boots was 
blessed old, I went and bought a pair—and here 
they are,” pointing to his somewhat shapely legs. 
‘* They're werry nice boots, my lord. Some calls 
‘em Wellingtons; I calls Russells,” 
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the blessed cold days I can call ti. mind, this 
blesséd morning was the coldest. I o you mean 
to tell me as they made a botch of i! , and let me 
it appears,” replied Dr. Pre: twitch, gen- 
tly: for although a man of some m; ral courage, 
he felt himself at a disadvantage it) this téte-a- 
téte—‘*so it appears. All I know is that you 
were brought here about an hour ag >, and intro- 
duced to my notice as an individ al who had 
paid the last penalty of the law.” 


surgeon as if the burden of this nameless crim- 
inal’s presence had been weighing him down for 
months. 

The coiner made a fierce dart at the pale 
cheese, and hewed alternate wedges from that 
and the loaf in a half-absent manner until both 
were demolished, grumbling to himself the while 
about the hardness of life, when a poor creature 
might not manufacture a few guineas for himself 
without becoming liable to the stiffest penalties 
of the law. 

** And how I’m to begin work again, with all 


‘‘You doctors make no end of money helping 
your patients out of this world. It’s only fair 
you should spend a little on a patient that you've 
helped into the world.” 

The doctor again urged his poverty, but it was 
no use. His arguments, however reasonable, 
prevailed nothing against that direful visitant. 

‘* It’s no good humbugging, doctor,” said the 
man. ‘I don’t leave this house without a fi’- 
pun note.” 


It did happen that Martin Prestwitch 
sessed the sum of seven pounds ten, snneiel te 


fi 

note and that excellent bottle-green 
Mr. Blinker turned round 
shall give you a look i 

tell you how I on,” 
**Oh, don't, if you please,” the sur 

iteously. ** It would never do for yon to cont 

ere. You see, my family look upon you in t} : 

ae of aeeny and I don’t see how they are > 
rought to re other poi 

gard you from any other point 


.? What for?” **I sha’n’t come to see your family.” rox): 

- ate short, for scient fic purposes. | my tools gone, and not a pal as I can trust in, is | what supreme efforts of economy he and his nar- Jonathan Blinker; ‘*I shall Same to ie — 
My name is Prestwitch, and I am a professor of | more than I know,” muttered the coiner, audibly. | row household only could have told, and hon- _ With this awful threat he stalked away, look 
medicine and surgery.” **T really think, my good friend,” Dr. Prest- | estly set aside for the payment of the Christmas ing gigantic in the narrow alley. ‘The deeter 

‘‘Wyar!” roared the restored suf erer; ‘‘were | witch suggested gently, ‘‘that in your case I | quarter's rent. To part with any of this would | closed the door with a groan, and went to tip 
you going to cut me up?” should emigrate. A foreign country—a new be like shedding his heart’s blood; but he felt parlor, where the meagre breakfast was neatly 
* ‘The coiner looked so ferocious -as he asked | country especially, like Nova Scotia—might of- himself utterly unable to cope with this dreadful | laid on the round table by the small bright fire 


this question that Dr. Prestwitch ‘elt as if his 
last moment had come. 


fer a fair field for”"— Dr. Prestwitch did not like 
to say “‘coining,” but concluded with a polite 


creature, whom he had given back to the living 
world; and if the coiner had asked him for his 
heart’s blood instead of a five-pound note, it 


and where the anxious wife was 


“te ready 
alarm at Martin’s haggard face. _—— 


‘“‘T)on’t excite yourself, my goo! friend,” he periphrasis—** your particular line of business. But Mary Prestwitch 8 anxious looks were no 
remonstrated, mildly. *‘ If things ad been as I ‘* Emigrate!” exclaimed the coiner, contempt- seemed to Martin Prestwitch that he must needs | half so embarrassing as the searching glances . 
hud every reason to suppose, you w_juld not have | uously. ‘‘ How the deuce”—his actual expres- have given it. ' Barbara Snaffles, who regarded the surgeon an 
felt the slightest inconvenience. ‘The legitimate | sion was considerably more forcible; but Dr. So, after a longish parley, and a desperate en- | a morbid curiosity, a8 @ man who had just Jef, 


ends of science would have been pt »moted with- 
out any suffering on your part. How much 
happier would you have been in that respect 
than the dogs and rabbits whose v visection has 
served to demonstrate the theori¢; of some of 
our great anatomists! As it is, }owever, vou 
have some reason to be grateful {> me, as you 
owe me your life.” | 

Dr. Prestwitch glanced toward tl + door, think- 
ing there was no real necessity tk at this inter- 
view should be prolonged farther, and that this 
terrible guest of his might be goin. Then, all 
at once, it dawned upon him that: there was an 
obstacle to the coiner’s departur¢, With the 
exception of the sacking that hat muffled him 
when he was bronght to Little I ell Street, he 
was garmentless; and the sackinj was scarcely 
a costume for a cold winter's night‘in the streets 
of London. 

‘*Grateful!” muttered the ma. ‘‘I don't 
know as life's much of a favor tc. a poor devil 
that doesn’t know where to get a mossel of 


bread ; that’s marked down by a 7 ack of blood- | 


hounds, and if he doesn’t get hing to-day, is 
pretty safe to get hung to-morroy. You can’t 
give me back my tools, I suppos' ? I had as 
pretty a set of moulds and presse. as was ever 
seen, in a cellar down by Lamb th Pallis, for 
my business, which was a good in until a pal 
peached upon me. Howsomedev  r, I make no 
doubt you nteant kindly, and hi re’s my hand 
upon it.” 

With that the scoundrel extei.ded a dingy- 
looking paw, very broad and musct lar, the doctor 
observed, and Martin Prestwitch yas fain to ac- 
cept the friendly invitation, anc shake hands 
with the coiner. 

‘* And now, doctor,” said the nan, wrapping 
the sacking round him as closel | as he could, 
and planting himself in the sing:2 chair by the 
fire, which he stirred in a mann r that showed 
no mercy to the doctor’s coals—‘' and now, doc- 
tor, since we begin to understar 1 each other, 
Ill trouble you for something {> eat. I had 
some breakfast at six o clock thii morning—for 
I wasn't a-going to be put off m; feed by Jack 
Ketch—but I’ve had nothing sinc >.” 

**T'll go and see,” said Dr. Pre twitch, doubt- 
fully, knowing the slender resourc ‘s of his larder. 

He remembered the beefsteak judding, which 
had been put aside for his own supper, and 
which he could gladly have eaten just now, and 
he presently returned to the ( issecting-room 
with this savory mess, and a g ‘eat hunch of 
bread and cheese. The coiner levoured both, 
and then looked about him wi(-h the air of a 
man who could have eaten half ¢ 1 ox or so, and 
to whom this light refreshment s ‘emed about as 
substantial as a handful of lollipc ps. 

‘* You haven’t got any more of that there pud- 
din’, I suppose ?”’ he asked, rath r dolefully. 

** Not a morsel.” 

** Nor a slice of cold beef, or a iy thing in that 
way 

**T am sorry to say there is | 0 cold joint in 
the house.” 

** And I’m sorry to hear it. ‘ou ain't out of 
bread and cheese, though, I dé te say; and I 
must make up with that. So if you'll bring me 
the loaf and the cheese, I shall be { 1ankful. Don’t 
take the trouble to cut it. It iin’t likely as a 
gentleman such as you would be ible to take the 
measure of my appetite.” 

Dr. Prestwitch sighed as he went away to 
comply with this request, disti 2ssed to think 
how bare a look the larder w uld have next 
morning at breakfust-time. Th? quartern loaf 
was shrunk already, the family | heese was only 
the remnant of a pale-complex oned specimen 
of the Dutch kind; but it was i npossible to re- 
fuse submission to the demands | f such a guest ; 
so Martin Prestwitch carried thi se provisions to 
the coiner, and laid them on tie table before 
him, with a plate and knife. 

**Your house don’t seem to je too well sup- 
plied with victuals, doctor,” saic the man, eying 
the pale-faced cheese with no sp.cial favor. 

**f am not a rich man,” Mi rtin Prestwitch 
—e humbly. ‘I find it a hard thing to 

ve.” 

**Humph!” muttered the cc ner; ‘*‘that’s a 
common complaint, I supj)o-e I’ve had my 
ups and downs—the fat of the |.ind to-day, and 
a dry crust to-morrow; and noi’ I've got to be- 


did contempl ite departing in 
What a blessed hing it would be 
ve him gone! It seemed to the perplexed 


Prestwitch, who was always a mild Yan, used 
to tell this story in the mildest language, only 
hinting that his guest's vocabulary had been 
something beyond the common in the way of 
rude vernacular vigor—‘‘ how the deuce is a man 
to emigrate who hasn't sixpence toward his pas- 
sage-money ? Anda nice outfit I've got for emi- 
gration!” added the coiner, with a shiver, looking 
down at the sacking in which he was hugging his 
burly limbs. ‘‘ If you want me to emigrate, doc- 
tor, you must find the rhino.” 

‘*T!” cried Martin Prestwitch, turning a shade 
paler, though he had been pale enough before. 
‘* My good man, what are fou dreaming of ?” 

‘** Yes, you: you brought me back to life, and 
you're bound to provide for me. I didn’t ask 
you to come any of your reviving dodges over 
me, did I? I was brought here to be dissected, 
and it was your duty to dissect me. But you 
scientific parties are never satisfied without try- 
ing your blessed experiments !”” 

**Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prest- 
witch, completely confounded by this blatant in- 
gratitude. ‘* Here is an extraordinary creature! 
I restore him to life, and he looks upon me as 
his enemy!” 

‘‘T didn’t ask to be restored, did I?” grum- 
bled the coiner. ‘‘ Life’s no favor to such as 
me! Howsomedever, you've revived me, and 
now you must keep me going ; and, in the first 


place, I'll trouble you for a suit of clothes.” 


** A suit of clothes!” murmured the surgeon, 
in a helpless tone. : 

“Yes. I can’t walk about like this; it's 
against the laws.” 

‘“‘T have not an extensive wardrobe,” said 
Martin Prestwitch; ‘‘and even if I had, my 
garments would scarcely fit you.” 

** Well, you are but a poor thread-paper of a 
man, certainly,” answered the coiner, who had 
perhaps devoured more beef in a week than the 
surgeon was in the habit of consuming in a 
quarter; ‘* but any clothes are better than none, 
and I must screw myself into ’em somehow; so 
turn em out, Mr. Doctor.” 

**Good gracious me!” exclaimed Dr. Prest- 
witch again,.dolefully; ‘‘it's like an awful 
dream.” 

He went away to do his visitor’s bidding. It 
did really seem to him almost as if he had been 
walking in his sleep, the victim of some grew- 
some vision. A cold perspiration bedewed his 
forehead as he crept up stairs, candle in hand, 
to search for garments wherewith to clothe that 
midnight intruder. 

He chose the biggest things he could find—a 
bottle-green riding-coat with a fur collar, that 
had belonged to his father (a good and substan- 
tial garment, which he had cherished with care, 
intending to have it cut down and adapted for 
his own wear on some convenient occasion). It 
went to his heart to part with this treasure, and 
he felt the fineness of the cloth with a slow, re- 
gretful hand, as he flung the garment over his 
arm. He found a pair of leather knee-breeches 
that had belonged to the same esteemed parent 
—a bulkier man than himself; and with these, a 
clean linen shirt, and a rusty black srocaded 
waistcoat of his own, garnished with copper lace, 
he went down stairs. 

**T can only lend you the coat,” he said, as 
he laid the garments before the coiner; ‘the 
breeches and waistcoat vou are welcome to 
keep.” 

The unknown looked at the things with a 
somewhat contemptuous expression of counte- 
nance, and then proceeded to invest himself in 
them, splitting the shirt sleeves with his brawny 
arms, and straining the leathern breeches of the 
defunct Prestwitch senior with his ponderous 
legs. ‘The waistcoat he split up the back with a 
knife, and laced up the opening dextrously with 
a bit of whip-cord which the doctor procured for 
him. The coat fitted him comfortably, and con- 
cealed all deficiencies; but even then there re- 
mained his extremities still unclad—his great 
bare feet and muscular legs—for which Martin 
Prestwitch must needs find shoes and stockings. 
With that bottle-green coat and fur collar the 
man was too well dressed to go out barefoot. 

** As soon as the shops are open, I'll slip out 
and buy you a pair of shoes and stockings,” said 
the doctors ‘*but for mercy’s sake, man, keep 
quiet while I’m gone. I wouldn’t have my wife 


“Why, my good creature, I'm as poor as a 
church mouse!” : 
**Come, that wont do,” said the coiner. 


deavor to defend his treasure on the doctor's 
part, Martin Prestwitch stole up stairs once 
more in the dead night-time, and crept like a 
robber to his little hoard, from which he took 
the five-ponnd note demanded by his tormentor. 
He looked at a littlhe Dutch clock in the kitchen 
before he went back to the dissecting-room— 
watch he had none—and saw that it wanted still 
a quarter to three o'clock. The long, dismal 
winter's night was not half gone yet, and Dr. 
Prestwitch did not know how much more that 
resuscitated felon might ask of him before it was 
done. ‘To think of going to bed was worse than 
idle; sleep or rest was an impossibility, with that 
baleful creature upon the premises. Dr. Prest- 
witch seated himself by the fire, opposite his 
visitor, and prepared to wait for morning with 
what patience he might. 

Fed and clothed, the intruder was inclined to 
be social, and expanded considerably as the 
night wore on, favoring Dr. Prestwitch with nu- 
merous glimpses of his past history, exhibiting 
a@ career at once adventurous and felonious. 
Sense of right and wrong seemed altogether 
wanting to this creature, whose real name, he 
told the doctor, was Jonathan Blinker, but who 
had been known to fame by several aliases, the 
most familiar of which was Captain Flashman. 

Day dawned at length—a dull gray winter's 
morning, the atmosphere heavy with unfallen 
snow, the bright white ground looking even 
whiter than it was against the dense leaden sky. 
When the little Dutch clock in the kitchen struck 
seven, Martin Prestwitch turned the key of the 
dissecting-room door, and conjured Mr. Blinker 
to keep silence ; and for one whole hour the two 
men sat without speaking, Mr. Blinker dozing 
by the expiring fire, the surgeon listening to Bar- 
bara Snaffies’s movements as she bustled about, 
performing her morning duties. ‘Then came the 
shrill small voices of the children, and then his 
wife’s gentle tones inquiring for the doctor at the 
dissecting-room door. 

** You don’t mind being locked in here for 
half an hour or so, while I go and get those 
shaes and stockings, do you?” asked Martin of 
Mr. Blinker, in a whisper. 

The coiner looked at him doubtfully. 

“You ain’t going to sell me, are you?” he 
said. ‘*You wouldn’t go and peach upon a 
poor devil that you've brought back to life? 
You wouldn't let me swing a second time for the 
sake of the reward ?” ; 

** Do you take me for a scoundrel ?” exclaim- 
ed Martin, with suppressed indignation. 

** No, I don’t, and I'll trust you,” answered 


the other, promptly. 
So De. Heiaatich went out, and locked the 


door behind him, to secure his secret from the 
eyes of Barbara Snaffles. 

e had to answer his wife’s remonstrances 
and tender upbraidings. How could he sit up 
all night, to the peril of his precious health ? 
He told her that his studies had been especially 
interesting, and the night had slipped away un- 
awares. 

**What! didn’t it seem long, Martin,” she 
exclaimed, “‘all those hours down in that cold, 
dreary room ?” 

** No, indeed, my love; I never was more 
comfortable,” answered the doctor, with auda- 
cious mendacity. 

**You ate a good supper, anyhow, Sir,” said 
the familiar Barbara. ‘‘Only think, mum; 


‘there isn’t a mossel of yesterday's quartern, and 


the Dutch cheese is clean gone!” 

Martin Prestwitch slunk off without attempt- 
ing an answer to this accusation. He muttered 
something about seeing a patient in the next 
street, put on his hat, and went out. 

It’ would not do to trifle with Mr. Blinker. 
The shops must be open by this time, and the 
coiner might be shod and dispatched. ‘The doc- 
tor cheapened a pair of roomy second-hand 
shoes on a cobbler’s stall, and bought a pair of 
comfortable worsted stockings, of the size which 
his anatomical eve taught him was likely to suit 
Mr. Blinker. The half hour had scarcely ex- 
pired when he turned the key in the dissecting- 
room door. The coiner was asleep, with his head 
reposing comfortably upon the operating table. 

The shoes and stockings were an admirable 
fit; and when Dr. Prestwitch had farther pro- 
vided an old hat, Mr. Blinker presented a toler- 


shadow of an adjacent door-way, and then ush- 
ered Mr. Blinker into the court, rejoiced beyond 


| all measure to be rid of him, even at the cost of 


an abnormal employment. She lingered jy the 
room while he ate his breakfast, handing him his 
coffeé-cup and hovering over his solitary egg 

** Is at there still?” she asked him, in a Stage 
whisper, while Mrs. Prestwitch was engaged with 
the three hungry children, the youngest of which 
was still dependent upon the maternal breas 
the most primitive kind of nourishment. 

- What do you mean by it?” Dr. Prestwitch 
asked, impatiently. 

**Him! The body!” 

** No, girl; it’s gone.” 

“Gone? What! you've done with it al- 
ready ?” 

** And they've fetched it away ?” 

** Yes, they've fetched it away.” 

** Well, I never!” exclaimed Barbara, with an 
injured air: ‘they must have been in a hurry, 
I thought I should have seen -it this morning. 
I’ve seen a4 many in my time—drowned and 
otherwise—and I never missed one before, | 
make no uoubt I shall dream of him.” 

**Dream of him! Nonsense, girl.” 

**Not having seen him, I make no doubt I 
shall dream of him,” said Barbara, with an air 
of conviction. ‘*I never missed one before— 
not if it was three streets off, and the family 
as it belonged to a’most strangers to me: and 
to have had one in the same house, and not seen 
him, seems right-down stupid like.”’ 

** Good gracious me!” cried the doctor: “the 
girl is a perfect vampire!” 

** Was it them two as brought him as fetched 
him away ?” Miss Snaffles inquired, curiously. 

** Of course,” answered the doctor. 

**And are they going to bury him in Nevw- 
gate?” 

“*I suppose so. There, Bab, go and mini 
your work, and don't worry me any more about 
the man. He’s gone; that’s enough for you.” 

Heartily did Martin Prestwitch wish that his 
visitor of last night had indeed been carried 
away to be safely interred within the prison 
walls. That farewell threat of Jonathan Blink- 
er’s weighed heavy on his soul. 


fi 


For the first time since he had lived in Little 
Bell Street Dr. Prestwitch was behindhand with 
his Christmas rent, to the bewilderment of lis 
faithful wife, who had helped him to save the 
seven pounds ten so carefully scraped together 
against the landlord should claim his due. 

“It’s gone, Mary,” the doctor said, dismally, 
** or at least five pounds ten of it. You see, my 
dear, I was obliged to part with it.” 

‘* Bat what for, Martin? What could you 
want five pounds ten for ?—you, who never spend 
money.” 

** Surgical instruments, my love ; a mans first 
duty is to his profession.” 

And again Martin Prestwitch hated himself 
for having lied to the wife of his bosom. 

The landlord was displeased, but not implaca- 
ble. Dr. Prestwitch was a careful tenant, and 
had shown himself an honest man; 59, aller 
grumbling a little, the landlord gave him a 
month’s grace, and went his way. _ 

Jonathan Blinker kept his promise. In the 
wintry gloaming a great hulking man in a by ttle 
green coat with a fur collar might have oe n 
often seen entering the doctor's surgery from te 
narrow side-alley, with a furtive, surreputio 
air. Here Dr. Prestwitch held converse with 
him, and was fain to provide some small ow 
of money against his coming. In time 't — 
donations took the form of a weekly allowance, 
and the accomplished Captain Flashman agrt 
a regular pensioner upon the doctor. Ile at 
ways used the same argument when claiming 
this bounty: Dr. Prestwitch had revived bim 
of his own volition, and was therefore hound 
aliment him—to keep him ‘‘ going,” as the cp 
tain called it. ules 

Dr. Prestwitch submitted to tlis impos! ns 
with much bitterness of spirit, and many # gr" 
breathed in the solitude of his surgery. ie te 
a man of a gentle and somewhat timorous 
and he felt himself quite unequal to peg 
claimant; so week by week the poo! oh ah 
brain was racked by the consideration of 20" 

; 3linker. or wa 
was to provide for Jonathan f Reet 
it money only that his tormentor ecl™ 


ry tem- 
from him. The ex-co here was not 


gin life again, with the brand jf the law upon | know of your being in the house for worlds.” ably respectable appearance. ‘There was still the perament, and took it in bad part if t hee Of 

me, every man's hand against 11e, and no more ** I'll keep quiet enough,” growled the coiner. | question of disguise ; but the doctor, after some | some trifling snack provided for him fe: on was 

mercy to expect from any of ‘er than if I was a | ‘‘ These togs are no great shakes; but I feel | little search in his surgery, found a pair of green | paid his weekly visit: whereby the nna a 

hunted rat. I should like to } now how I'm to | myself more like a Christian in ’em than I felt spectacles, which made a considerable alteration | fain to have recourse to divers small - al 

: _ set about getting my living wl-en I leave this | in that old sack; and, I say, doctor, you'll give | in Jonathan Blinker’s physiognomy. When these | in order to set aside the remains of a Sd er 
} - na to-morrow morning. ae | me a trifle of money to set me going again, won't ad been assumed, the doctor looked out, saw | pie or to secure the blade-bone of a ee The 
e as oe Prestwitch breathed a li tle more freely. | you?” . | that the ground was clear, that no inquisitive | mutton for the refection of his qe” ° disap- 
zie ra to him to le irn that this un- **Money!” exclaimed Martin Prestwitch. | Barbara or anxious wife was lurking in the | devoted Barbara did not fail to note i upon 


rance of these viands, and to remar 


the fitfulness of her master’s appetite. 
For long time this secret burden weig? 
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tin Prestwitch down to the dust. Life had 
~_ a hard struggle before, but it was infinitely 
on now, when the small weekly scrapings 
hare 


ich he might have saved were all absorbed by 
wile 


, pmnivorous Blinker. He woke sometimes 
on dead of the night, startled from sleep by 


memory of his tormentor, and lay broad 
the 


awake for hours, brooding over his difficulties. 
Mr, Blinker had taken care to Impress 
him that the thing he had done was against the 
ww. and that he was liable to some severe pen- 
a having assisted in the evasion of a con- 
a aa felon. Being too benevolent a man to 
incubus, and not valorous enough to 
0 the difficulties of the case, Dr. Prestwitch 
«ybmitted to be imposed upon, and received his 
pensioner as meekly as if Jonathan Blinker had 
heen a creditor armed with a righteous claim 
et went on in this dismal manner for some 
time, and then there came a gradual ehange for 
the better in the doctor s circumstances. ] atients 
drepped in upon him, or sent for him, much oft- 
ener than of old. Now it was a summons to 
attend the birth of some denizen of a slum in 
xt. Giles’s, anon he was called to the death-bed 
of some ancient inhabitant of the Mint; some- 
times he was sent for to repair the damages 
caused by a faction fight in the purlieus of Field 
Lane, or to operate npon the fractured ribs of 
come muscular member of the dangerous classes 
in Bedfordbury. On all these occasions he found 
that he had been recommended by Jonathan 
Blinker, who had described him as a perfect 
master of surgery and physic; and on all these 
ocegsions Dr. Prestwitch had reason to suspect 
that his new clients belonged to the criminal 
classes, But patients are patients, and thése 
people paid the doctor promptly and liberally 
when flush of money, and showed themselves 
honorable whenever he gave them credit. The 
juvenile population in these quarters was per- 
petually being increased ; and the ladies being 
unifurmly plezsed with gentle Martin Prestwitch, 
one matron recommended him to another, until 
the gentleman who was usually described among 
them as ** Blinker’s doctor” found his practice 
was really picking up, and his financial position 
becoming easier. 

There were still, however, those dreaded visits 
of Jonathan Blinker; and it seemed to Dr. Prest- 
witch as if his whole life was pervaded by that 
bulky figure in the bottle-green coat, very shiny 
about the enffs and elbows and very mangy as 
to the fur collar by this time. And vet he felt 
that on the whole he was bound to be grateful to 
his tormentor, for the ultimate result of the busi- 
ness had been advantageous to himself. Ie did 
even try to make some show of gratitude; while 

eo Jonathan, of his part, was positively affectionate 
to his benefactor, declaring himself ready to 
serve him in any manner, at the hazard of a 
second suspension per col, even, 

* Theres nothing I wouldn’t do for you, doc- 
tor, he suid. ‘*Id coin for you if I had a new 
set of touls, or the money to buy ‘em. There!” 

The doctor, of course, entreated him to dis- 
miss all ideas of coining from his brain, and to 
set about leading an honest life; but on this Mr. 
linker would only shake his head dubiously, as 
not perceiving the relevancy of the proposition. 

So things went on for nearly three years. ‘The 
doctor's three small children had been recruited 
by an infantine brother, and now numbered four, 
with the possibility of a fifth looming in the dis- 
tance. ‘The doctor's practice was better, but it 
Was not a good one, and could not by any means 
be called an aristocratic or even a genteel prac- 
tice; nor had the doctor. any prospect of being 
able to remove to a more. fashionable locality 
than Little Bell Street. He could pay the butch- 
er and the baker, however, and had no need to 
worry himself about his rent; and this, to a man 
of such modest desires, was enough for content- 
ment, 

_Mr. Blinker had been his pensioner all this 
time, and Barbara Snaffles had become quite fa- 
miliar with the weekly visitor in the bottle-green 
‘oat, dimly visible in the gloaming; for what- 
ever the season of the year, Mr. Blinker came 
ouly in the twilight. She believed in him firmly 
‘s 4 patient in the corn-chandlery line—Dr. 
I restwitch had told her he was a corn-chandler— 
atHicted with some chronic disease, and one of 
her master 8 most profitable customers. 
_ The third year was closing in when the even- 
Mr. Blinker's accustomed visit 
Little 1out bringing that gentleman to 
aid aa reet. It was the first time he had 

: appear with Tuesday evening’s dusk 
of this institution, and Dr. 
ferns, we the remainder of the evening 
feverish restlessness, with the 
thing in his pocket. ( ould any 
Could it he greed to Jonathan Blinker ? 
Adi » that this infliction had come to a 

dden end ? 

— Tuesday came round, and again Mr. 
a third, and then a fourth, 
Dr. Prestwitch felt a wild, 
than Blink lope that he should never see Jona- 

»luker again, Yet he was somewhat so 

to think that evil had befallen the missing mam 

hevertheless; for the sur 

disposition and the cre: 
: eature had loved him. 


ay 
hie went by, and there were still no 
voli ae Mr. Blinker. The surgeon read the 
news, 


expecting to see some record of ca- 
acquaintance ; but the 
Mation of th ro of the day contained no infor- 
fered. hy missing Jonathan. If he had suf- 
suffered under some alias unknown 
while D, pros “At the end of the six weeks, and 
ts heieh, wonderment was yet at 
per parcel. addres sterious brown pa- 
cramped te my to the doctor in a queer, 
It was a ne had never seen before. 
corded oblong package, very carefully 

and sealed, yet in a somewhat clumsy 


lamity to hi 


manner; and it arrived in the evening, while 
Martin Prestwitch was enjoying a pleasant inter- 
val of repose in the bosom of his family. 

‘The surgeon of Little Bell Street was not the 
recipient of many parcels. Gifts and offerings 
of friendship were not showered upon him, even 
at the most festive season. Christmas brought 
him no monster turkeys, the new year no costly 
frivolities for his children in the way of sugar- 
plums; and his little ones had grown out of in- 
fancy without so much as a sponsorial fork and 
spoon among the four of them. ‘The advent of 
a parcel, therefore, was a sufficient cause for ex- 
citement in the small family circle. The loving 
little wife’s bright eyes grew brighter with pleas- 
ure, the two elder children hustled each other 
at their father’s knees in their eagerness to see 
the parcel opened; and Barbara Snaffles stood 
open-mouthed and open-eyed at her master’s el- 
bow. 

‘lhe parcel felt very heavy—almost like plate, 
Dr. Prestwitch thought—and, oh! what an ac- 
ceptable gift a dozen or so of silver forks and 
spoons would have been in that humble house- 
hold! He broke the seals and unfastened the 
cord with hands that were tremulous with ex- 
citement. Inside the brown paper there was a 
small deal box, roughly made, and with the lid 
nailed down. ‘There was some work and some 
delay in raising the lid; but when it was lifted 
Mary Prestwitch thought the sight she beheld an 
all-sufficient reward for a hundred times as much 
trouble. 

Comfortably reposing between two layers of 
cotton-wool appeared a quantity of golden guin- 
eas, their yellow brightness pleasingly relieved 
by a background of crown pieces, fresh from the 
mint. 

**Oh, Martin!” cried the little woman, with 
clasped hands, ‘* who can have sent us so much 
money? ‘Thanks be to God, whoever it is!” 

For a few moments Dr. Prestwitch did indeed 
belieye that some unknown benefactor had taken 
compassion upon his poverty, and that the glis- 
tening counters before him were genuine coin of 
the realm. Only moments; and then the image 
of Jonathdin Blinker arose before his dazzled 
eyes, and he felt assured that these bright re- 
prodactions of King George’s image were the 
handiwork of the coiner. 

I1¢ pushed away his wife's hand as she stretched 
it out to take one of the guineas. 

** Don’t excite yourself, Molly,” he said, gen- 
tly. ‘*It isn’t real money. It's only some one 
playing off a practical joke upon me.” 

‘*Not real money? Oh, Martin!” exclaimed 
the wife, with something like a sob. 

‘* No, my love. They look very well, certain- 
ly, but there's not a genuine guinea among them ; 
and if you or I were to try to pass one of them, 
it would be at the hazard of our necks.” 

‘*T wouldn’t mind trying, though,” said the 
reckless Barbara, ‘‘ at Bartlemy Fair.” 

‘** Bab, I’m ashamed of you!” cried the doctor. 

He took up one of the delusive coins between 
his finger and thumb, and felt the edges with the 
air of a man learned in metallurgy. 

‘*Examine the milling, my dear,” he said, 
handing the false guinea to his wife. ‘* That is 
the test.” 

Mary Prestwitch burst out crying as she looked 
at the bright simulacrum. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment. Five minutes ago she had fancied 
that a shower of riches had descended upon them ; 
and now it seemed as if the thought of their pov- 
erty was a keener pang than it had ever been be- 
fore. 

‘* Are they really false, Martin?” she asked, 
piteously. 

‘** As false as any that ever a man was hung 
for coining,” replied the doctor. 

He had just come upon a scrap of paper that 
lurked at the bottom of the box—a brief scrawl 
from Jonathan Blinker : 

‘* Honerd Sirr,” wrote the felon, *‘ I ave gott 
sum tooles and biggun work agen. I send a fu 
spessimints, wich may bee yusefull. Thay wold 
parse in y" nayburode, Y™ to comand, J. B.” 

Martin Prestwitch tossed this missive into the 
fire. 

‘*Oh, Martin, who is it that has played this 
wicked trick ?” asked his wife; ‘* and what was 
there in that note ?”’ 

‘* Nothing that I could make out, Molly. 
Don't fret, my darling. I don’t suppose the per- 
son meant unkindly.”’ 

‘** Not mean unkindly? And to disappoint us 
like that! Oh, Martin!” 


The Christmas snow lay in the retired nooks 
and by-ways of the great city once more, and 
the doctor was fourteen years older than at the 
beginning of this story. But he stilh lived in 
Little Bell Street, and still worked very hard to 
provide for his wife and children. The fact was, 
he had so many of them that his household ex- 
penses for the last fourteen years had been stead- 
ily on the increase. He did not grumble at this, 
however. He could ill have spared one of that 
merry band. 

His circumstances had improved somewhat 
year by year, but never so much as to justify his 
removal to a more fashionable neighborhood. 
His patients belonged to the lower classes, and 
if he had left Little Bell Street, he must have left 
his practice behind him. So a whole nosegay of 
blooming flowers had grown up in that dingy old 
house, more or less under the dominion of Bar- 
bara Snaffles. ‘* Old servants are such hard mas- 
ters,” says Charles Reade ; and certainly Barbara 
ruled the doctor's household with a rod of iron. 

There was a great commotion in the family 
this Christmas. The eldest girl, her mother's 
namesake, Molly, was going to be married—go- 
ing to be transplanted into a sphere of life much 
loftier than that in which her father and mother 
had their being; for she had been lucky enough 
to win the affections of a fashionable young doc- 
tor, whose father was a physician with a large 
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West End practice; a very proud and pompous 
gentleman, not a little disposed to consider that 
his only son was throwing himself away upon 
pretty Molly Prestwitch. 

oe were to be married upon the last day of 
the old year, and poor Molly had had hard work 
to prepare her simple wedding outfit, with the 
aid and counsel of Barbara Snaffles. Gentle lit- 
tle Mrs. Prestwitch was something of a cipher in 
the household, like most mild-tempered women 
whose lives are taken up with the rearing of 
children. She was content to look on and see 
the indefatigable Barbara manage for herself 
and her family, and it seemed to her that every 
thing Mistress Snaffles did was wise. 

On Christmas-day there was to be a great fes- 
tival in Little Bell Street. Young Mr. Clem- 
mory—Molly’s intended—was to dine with his 
future father-in-law; and the great Dr. Clem- 
mory himself, of Saville Row, had condescended 
to accept Martin Prestwitch’s invitation to par- 
take of his modest Christmas fare. ‘The fare 
was to be by no means unworthy of the distin- 
guished guest, however; for Barbara had been 
up to her eyes in preparations for the last week,. 
and had cheapened one of the finest geese in 
Leadenhall Market for the feast, which, with a 
haunch of mutton, a boiled round of beef, and a 
veal pie, the doctor and his wife agreed would 
make a very pretty little dinner. They were to 
dine at three in the afternoon—quite a patrician 
hour—but young Clemmory had informed them 
that his father never dined earlier; and as the 
appointed time drew near, Barbara's nervousness 
increased to a feverish intensity. She felt that 
her reputation as a cook and a manager was 
staked upon this cast. 

A little before three Dr. Clemmory and his 
son arrived, the West End physician a ponder- 
ous man, with a fat voice, a powdered wig, a 
pair of handsome legs in black silk stockings, 
and a gold-headed cane. The small wainscoted 
parlor seemed hardly eapacious enough for such 
grand company; and Mrs. Prestwitch was quite 
fluttered by the importance of her guest. 

It was nearly dinner-time, and they were all 
assembled inthe parlor: Molly the younger ra- 
diant and blooming in a white muslin frock, with 
a coral necklace round her slender throat; two 
younger girls, who looked like smaller repeti- 
tions of Molly; three boys, more or less in the 
hobbledehoy stage of existence, all in clean shirt 
frills, but showing a little more bony wrist below 
their coat cuffs than was in accordance with the 
reigning fashion—poor people’s children grow so 
fast. It was on the stroke of three; Mrs. Prest- 
witch was wondering how the goose would turn 
out; whether the haunch of mutton would be 
roasted to that perfection of culinary art which 
such a man as Dr. Clemmory had a right to ex- 
pect in any joint set before him; and whether 
Barbara would emerge triumphantly from the 
plum - pudding ordeal, and walk unscathed 
through the mince-pie furnace. ‘The house was 
small, and the narrow entrance hall had been 
odorous with dinner for the last hour or more. 

Before the neighboring clocks began to strike 
the hour, there came a loud double knock at Dr. 
Prestwitch’s door. The surgeon and his wife 
started and stared at each other aghast. They 
had invited no other guest; and the advent of a 
dropper-in upon such an occasion would be an 
unmixed calamity. Every fork and spoon had 
been pressed into the service of the day, every 
inch of the dinner-table was engaged. 

The West End physician was laying down the 
law in his pompous voice, talking about the king 
and my Lord North and those contumacious 
Americans ; but every other tongue was silent, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Prestwitch were straining 
their ears to the utmost to hear the opening of 
the street-door, and Barbara's parley with the 
unexpected visitor. ‘There was a long pause: it 
was not an easy thing for Bab to leave her din- 
ner at the supreme moment of ‘‘ dishing-up,” 
and it would have been ill manners for a mem- 
ber of the family to leave the room in order to 
open the street-door. There was a prolonged 
pause, therefore, during which the church-clocks 
chimed three with a solemn sound, and the indi- 
vidual who had knocked gave a loud, husky h’m, 
a sound that sent a cold shiver through Martin 
Prestwitch, he scarce knew why. 

At last the door was opened, and a voice that 
turned the surgeon’s blood to ice was heard in- 
quiring for Dr. Prestwitch. Then a pair of 
creaking shoes walked down the passage, the 
parlor door was flung open, and Barbara an- 
nougced Mr. JONATHAN BLINKER! 

It was the coiner, dressed in a brand-new bot- 
tle-green coat and breeches, and @ scarlet waist- 
coat elaborately adorned with gold-lace; the 
coiner grown stout and red-faced and prosperous- 
looking ; the coiner in a snow-white frilled shirt, 
and with c new three-cornered hat under his arm. 

There was a dead silence. Martin Prest- 
witch’s countenance assumed a sickly hue; the 
great man from Saville Row stopped suddenly in 
his lecture, and stared at the new-comer as if 
waiting for an introdaction. Mrs, Prestwitch 
and the children stared also, but were inclined 
to consider Mr. Blinker’s jovial red face in a fa- 
vorable aspect. He looked an eminently respect- 
able gentleman of the agricultural class. 

‘* How d’ye do, doctor?” he said, unabashed 
by the assembly in which he found himself. 
‘I’ve just come back from America, and [ 
thought I'd give you a look up before I went any 
where else, even though it was Christmas-day ; 
and I don’t mind cutting my Christmas 
with you, if you’ve no objections.” 

What could Martin Prestwitch do—a weak 
soul at the best, and especially feeble where 
Jonathan Blinker was concerned ? He faltered 
out a half-audible introduction: ‘* Dr. Clemmo- 
ry, Mr. Blinker; Mr. Clemmory, Mr. Blinker.” 
The physician bowed with an urbane stateliness ; 
good-natured George Clemmory shook hands 
with the stranger. 


** Your arrival is somewhat of a coincidence,” 
said Dr. Clemmory; ‘‘ we were discussing the 
aspect of American affairs when you knocked.” 

Barbara announced dinner before Mr. Blinker 
could reply. By a rapid and judicious ma- 
neeuvring of the knives and forks she had con- 
trived to prepare a cover for the uninvited guest, 
and the coiner took his place among the rest of 
the company, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch, 
who knew not what revelations might be made 
before the meal was finished, and who felt that 
his face was palpably bedewed with cold per- 
spiration. 

The banquet was a success. Dr. Clemmory 
ate like an alderman, ahd praised the goose and 
the haunch until Barbara’s countenance glowed 
with an honorable pride. Mr. Blinker made 
himself eminently agreeable, talking jovially with 
the youngsters at his end of the table, and lead- 
ing the laughter for all Dr..Clemmory’s jokes 
with a stentorian peal. It is true that he put his 
knife in his mouth a good deal, and supped up 
his gravy in a painfully audible manner; but 
people were not so refined in those days, and a 
prosperous agriculturist might do as much as 
this without creating a scandal. Altogether 
things were much better than Martin Prestwitch 
had expected, and as the evening wore on he 
began to breathe freely. 

After dinner there was a dessert of nuts and 
oranges. How happy George Clemmory and 
pretty Molly Prestwitch seemed roasting chest- 
nuts at the fire in the dimly lighted parlor, with 
all those young brothers and sisters, while their 
parents conversed more gravely in the dining- 
room, where there was a steaming bow! of punch! 
Under the influence of punch the West End phy- 
sician became wonderfully expansive, and pat- 
ronized Jonathan Blinker in the most genial 
manner. 

**I like a man of that stamp,” he said, after- 


ward, in confidence to Martin Prestwitch ; ‘‘an . 


honest, jovial fellow, cast in a good mould, Sir 
—cast ina good mould. There’s genuine metal 
there, Dr. Prestwitch ; you can hear the ring of 
it. The man is sterling coin, Sir.” 

Martin Prestwitch shivered, and could only 
reply with a sickly smile. 

Before the night was out Dr. Clemmory was ob- 
viously the worse or the better for liquor, and 
had become almost maudlin in his expressions 
of regard for the ex-coiner. Mr. Blinker had 
drunk more, but the strong drink had no effect 
upon him. When the physician’s coach came 
to fetch him away from Little Bell Street he 
volunteered to set Mr. Blinker down at his inv 
before driving home, an offer which was accept- 
ed, to the horror of Martin Prestwitch. 

If Dr. Clemmory had taken a fancy to Mr. 
Blinker, that worthy, on his part, had taken a 
fancy to the junior members of the Prestwitch 
family. He insisted upon kissing the three girls 
under the mistletoe when he wished them good- 
night, and wound up by kissing Barbara Snaffles 
in the passage. He squeezed Martin Prestwitch 
by the hand upon the threshold, and said, in a 
confidential voice, 

**I think you've been glad to see me, doctor, 
and I take it kindly. I’ve not forgot past favors. 
I've made a bit of money out yonder in the 
shipping line, and I’ve left every penny of it to 
you.” 
It was the truth; and the bit of money turned 
out to be a large fortune, which Dr. Prestwitch 
inherited three years afterward from the grateful 
Blinker, who expired in the odor of sanctity at 
his own house at Clapton, sincerely regretted by 
the young Prestwitches, to whom he had been 
a kind of fairy godfather, showering benefits and 
gifts upon them during those concluding years 
of his life. To the last day of his existence Dr. 
Clemmory was wont to speak of Mr. Blinker as 
a model of probity, and the very flower of suc- 
cessful traders and self-made men. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


No man dies suddenly. Death surprises no 
man, but gives all men sufficient warning and 


} notice...... Do ye complain of sudden death, 


that have carried death about ye ever since ye 
were born? that have been entertained with 
daily spectacles of carcasses and funerals? that 
have heard so many sermons upon the subject, 
and read so many good books on the frailty of 
life and the certainty of death? Do ye not 
know that every moment that ye live brings ye 
nearer te your end? Your clothes wear out; 
your woods and your houses deeay; and yet ye 
look that your bodies should be immortal! What 
are the common accidents and diseases of life 
but warnings to provide yourself for a remove? 


WERRY NICE BOOTS.” 

Once on a time Lord John Russell called a 
cab in the evening to carry him from the House 
of Commons to Chesham Place. ‘To the cab- 
man hé gave a coin ; but when, with proper care, 
he balanced his accounts that night, he found 
19s. short. He rightly concluded that he had 
given his driver a sovereign for a shilling. On 
the following day he asked the waterman in Pal- 
ace Yard whether he remembered the cabman. 
The cabman was found. Lord John reminded 
him of what had occurred. The cabman knew 
all about it, and acknowledged his rascality. 
Lord John suggested the immediate return of 
the money. ‘*Can’t be done, your lordship,” 
says the cabman, grinning. ‘‘Can’t! why not?” 
rejoins the immortal Whig. ‘* Why, my lord, I 
thought a great nobleman like you of course 
meant to give me the money as compensation for 
the honor of driving you; so, as my boots was 
blessed old, I went and bought a pair—and here 
they are,” pointing to his somewhat shapely legs. 
‘« They're werry nice boots, my lord. Some calls 
‘em Wellingtons; I calls Russells,” 
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